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Editorial Comment 


Leadership Through Training 


T has long been recognized that one of the 
I attributes of a great leader is his ability to 
win active support and willing compliance 
from his subordinates. The man who com- 
mands may secure obedience; his subordi- 
nates may, through fear or perhaps through 
respect, do exactly as he bids. But the true 
leader is the man whose subordinates do 
more than they are told to do because they 
understand not only what they should do but 
why. 

Some interesting evidence bearing on this 
phase of leadership was uncovered in a recent 
survey of the practical results of an in-service 
training program for city officials. One reply 
from a member of a police training group 
reported that a complete revision of police 
organization had been made in his city a few 
years ago. The new system was an excellent 
one, but its effectiveness was somewhat ham- 
pered because certain members of the depart- 
ment failed to understand and actively sup- 
port the new system. A little later a training 
program was established for the command 
officers of the department, a course devoted 
to the study of problems of police adminis- 


tration—organization, personnel, records and 
reports, and related subjects. Before this 
training project was completed, the misun- 
derstanding of and hostility toward the re- 
cent departmental reorganization had prac- 
tically vanished. The reason was obvious: 
by studying administrative problems the offi- 
cers of the department themselves arrived 
at the same conclusions that were embodied 
in the reorganization plan. 

The lesson or moral of this little incident 
seems clear. Leadership is based on mutual 
understanding; training is essential to com- 
mon understanding; training is therefore 
one of the foundation stones of effective 
leadership. 


The Annual Report to Citizens 


HE preparation of the annual munici- 
pal report for distribution to citizens 


is now engaging the attention of mu- 
nicipal officials in many cities. The wide- 
spread interest in public reporting indicates 
that the number of cities issuing an annual 
report will exceed the one hundred issued in 
1939. But it is still true that most city 
officials either give no thought whatever to 
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this important task or that they believe it 
is not necessary to report to citizens. Local 
officials are compelled by law in some states 
to issue a report, but it does not compel 
them to issue a report that is drab and unin- 
telligible. Certainly the chief administrator 
of any municipality, regardless of form of 
government or population, should give an 
honest and complete account of his steward- 
ship—otherwise he does not merit the re- 
sponsibility of his position. 

The general annual municipal report is 
one important way of telling citizens about 
their public services. Emphasis should be 
placed on content because in the final anal- 
ysis if the report is to serve any purpose at 
all it is to provide the taxpayer with a basis 
for appraising the effectiveness of local gov- 
ernment services he is receiving. A picture 
of a public health nurse ringing a doorbell 
does not give the citizen an idea as to how 
well the service is performed. Instead the 
report should tell him the scope of the health 
nursing program, the type and extent of 
service provided, the infant mortality rate, 
how communicable diseases have been con- 
trolled, how a pure and adequate supply of 
milk and water is guaranteed, and the trend 
of expenditures for these services for a 
number of years compared with the results 
obtained. Such information should enable 
citizens to decide whether they want more 
or less of their tax dollars to go into the 
health program. Naturally this information 
should be presented in an attractive manner 
with meaningful pictures, graphs, and charts. 
Likewise, with respect to the fire department, 
a picture of firemen fighting a conflagration 
may attract the attention of the citizen for 
an instant, but it does not tell him what 
the city is doing to prevent fires, the loss 
trend over a period of years, methods of 
training firemen to fight fires effectively, 
number of persons killed or injured by fires, 
and an explanation of favorable or unfavor- 
able trends. 
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These examples are sufficient to illustrate 
that the emphasis in the annual municipal 
report should be based on information which 
will give the citizen a reliable basis for de- 
termining whether the service is worth while 
and effectively performed at a reasonable 
cost. The specifications for the annual mu- 
nicipal report, recently issued by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, contain 
suggestions which many cities are using. 

Accurate and frank reporting to citizens 
is essential to secure their confidence. Where 
this is not done the citizen is likely to look 
upon the city hall report as political propa- 
ganda and rely entirely on local newspapers 
for city hall news, or pick up misinformation 
from curb-sitters. The little time that the 
average citizen has to give to reading is 
spent in looking over the newspaper, gen- 
eral magazines, and journals in his special 
field, and perhaps his attitude toward gov- 
ernment generally is conditioned by such 
slogans as “business, not politics, develops 
America,” and “public employees are tax- 
eaters.” Here is a challenge for local offi- 
cials to get busy and tell their citizens what 
municipal services are being rendered, what 
they mean in the daily lives of citizens, and, 
perhaps better yet, what it would mean not 
to have such services. 

The annual municipal report is only one 
method of reaching the citizen. A definite 
year-round program of public reporting 
might also include an attractive leaflet sent 
out with tax bills or handed out with tax 
receipts, a movie of municipal activities, 
regular and special radio broadcasts, a 
municipal open house and exhibits, and talks 
before local civic groups. It is well for all 
public officials to recall the statement by 
James Madison back when it was much less 
necessary to report governmental activities 
than it is today, “A popular government 
without popular information or a means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy.” 
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Improving Fire Defenses to Reduce 
Insurance Rates 


By JAMES S. DEAN* 


City Manager, Sacramento, California 


A regrading of the municipal fire defenses of Sacramento in 1938 
resulted in an improved classification and lower insurance rates. 


SURVEY of the fire defenses of the 
Aci of Sacramento, California, by the 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in 1938 has resulted in an improved classi- 
fication. The change from a Class 4 to a 
Class 3 grading eventually brought lower 
insurance rates that are saving property 
owners about $40,000 a year. Back of this 
was a definite program of improvements 
carried out by the city over a period of 
seven years which is briefly summarized in 
this article. 

Water Supply. Water supply is one of 
nine factors considered by the National 
Board in grading a city’s fire defenses and 
the range in the points of deficiency that may 
be charged against this factor is 0 to 1,700. 
Points of deficiency are charged for de- 
fects in 32 subitems in the National Board’s 
grading schedule. Sacramento in 1928 was 
charged with 307 points for water supply, but 
in 1938 this was reduced to 208 because of 
such improvements as the construction of 
two three-million gallon elevated water stor- 
age tanks (a third tank is being built), re- 
placing four-inch water mains with six-inch 
and larger mains, installation of 332 new fire 
hydrants and replacing 277 old style single 
connection hydrants, and eliminating many 
dead-end water mains. 

Fire Department. The fire department is 
the next most important factor in the grad- 
ing by the National Board. The im- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dean, a graduate of 
Texas A. and M. College, studied at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; was designer, 
then chief draftsman, and later assistant state 
architect, California State Department of Archi- 
tecture, 1912-20; engaged in private practice as 
an architect, 1920-29; and has been city manager 
of Sacramento since 1930. 


provements made in Sacramento since the 
1928 survey include the adoption of high 
entrance requirements with high school edu- 
cation required to qualify for physical, 
mental, and mechanical adaptability tests. 
A division of training was created in the 
fire department, and the Municipal Fire 
Administration course of the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration is 
used for training officers. All members of 
the department attend weekly classes at the 
new six-story steel-frame drill tower to study 
fire fighting methods. 

At the time of the survey in 1938 Sacra- 
mento had 172 officers and men, as compared 
to 174 at the time of the 1928 survey. But 
the total number of employees in 1938 was 
187, as compared to 181 in 1928, including 
7 fire alarm operators that the city did not 
have 10 years ago. The number of men 
did not vary greatly during the 10-year 
period, although the city’s population in- 
creased from 97,000 to 113,000. This condi- 
tion is largely the result of a survey of the 
location of fire stations undertaken in 1932 
with the assistance of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Certain stations were 
combined and others relocated and by 1935 
the number of stations had been reduced 
from 14 to 10 with the approval of the 
National Board. Better coverage was secured 
and maintenance costs were reduced. But the 
number of companies required in a city is 
determined by a formula based on popula- 
tion, and because of the estimated increase 
in population the city was charged in the 
1938 survey with a shortage of two pump- 
ing units, one ladder truck, and one water 
tower. Because the city has more hose 
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wagons than are required by the grading 
schedule, no points of deficiency were 
charged for the shortage of pumping units. 
And yet the National Board in its 1938 
survey charged deficiency points against the 
city for not having the men that would be 
needed to man the nonexistent companies! 

With respect to fire apparatus, the city 
has recently adopted a 13-year replacement 
program under which a new piece of equip- 
ment is to be purchased each year with funds 
provided in the budget. The city now has 
9 engine companies, 3 ladder companies, 
1 rescue squad, and 2 auxiliary water wagon 
companies. 

A number of other improvements have 
been made in the fire department, including 
closer co-operation between the fire pre- 
vention bureau, the building inspector, and 
the health officer in the removal of fire 
hazards and the enforcement of building 
laws. A bureau of statistics has been set up 
in the fire department, and the creation of a 
fire prevention division by the Sacramento 
Safety Council has resulted in improved 
public relations and a greater educational 
campaign for fire prevention. 

In spite of all these improvements and an 
increase of nearly 25 per cent in fire de- 
partment expenditures ($387,000 to $482,- 
000), the National Board charged the fire 
department with 340 points of deficiency 
as compared with 259 points in 1928. It 
would seem that there should have been a 
decrease in the number of points of defi- 
ciency; but the National Board explained 
that the increase was due in part to the 
shortage of firemen required to man com- 
panies which do not exist, and a portion 
of which (two pumping units) according 
to the survey are not necessary. It was 
also stated that the 1930 edition of the 
grading schedule included a new item for 
grading the proftciency of engineers, that for 
some items the number of deficiency points 
was increased, and finally that fire methods 
are now basically determined by formula 
rather than entirely by judgment, which is 
said to increase the number of deficiency 
points for this item. 
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Fire Alarm. Two years ago the city in- 
stalled, at a cost of $250,000, the latest type 
Gamewell alarm system, with a central alarm 
station and a connecting speaker system link- 
ing all fire houses. Alarms also are broad- 
cast by police radio and the fire chief’s car is 
equipped for two-way communication. This 
system was installed as a PWA project and 
complies with the National Board’s require- 
ments. In 1928 when the city had an anti- 
quated alarm system (1904) the city was 
charged 212 points of deficiency, which were 
reduced to 38 points in 1938. 

Other Factors in Grading. There was very 
little change in the number of points of de- 
ficiency charged against the other items in 
the grading of the city’s fire defenses (see 
table below). The 1938 survey showed an 
improved grading in all of the items except 
“fire department,” and “hazards.” The city 
had attempted to meet as many of the re- 
quirements of the National Board as possible 
and spent large sums of money. Clearly the 
fire department was much better manned and 
equipped in 1938 than in 1928 but the Na- 
tional Board increased the deficiency points 
31 per cent. 


1928 1938 
0 Te 307 208 
ee COE o eisenccescee 259 340 
ot iw ia Willa nite eialiw atonal 212 38 
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ere 91 90 
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1,515 1,274 


After the 1928 survey the National Board 
gave the city 1,515 points of deficiency, or a 
Class 4 grading. The grading in 1938 re- 
duced the number of deficiency points to 
1,274. It should be explained in connection 
with the table above that the total points of 
deficiency assessed for all of the factors 
determine the city’s total grading or classi- 
fication. If the total number of points falls 
between O and 500 the city is in Class 
1, between 501 and 1,000 points in Class 2, 
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between 1,001 and 1,500 points in Class 3, 
and so on. Thus the 1938 survey put Sacra- 
mento in Class 3 as compared to Class 4 
in 1928. The same method is applied by the 
National Board to all cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion or more; smaller cities are graded by 
the rating organization in the 
territory. 

Lower Insurance Rates. The 
improved classification did not 
automatically bring lower insur- 
ance rates. Representatives of 
the Sacramento Insurance Ex- 
change, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and the fire 
department were called _ to- 
gether for a conference. The 
Insurance Exchange argued 
that because rates had been 
reduced gradually over a pe- 
riod of years, rates in Sacra- 
mento were near the minimum 
and further reductions could 
not be expected. The Insurance Ex- 
change also stated that if a rate reduction 
were made because of the better classifi- 
cation, the rates would be lower than 
in other nearby California cities, and such 
action would tend to create dissatisfaction in 
those cities. 

It appeared that the rating agency did not 
look with favor upon rate reductions because 
such a step would call for changing records, 
publication of new rate schedules, and other 
incidental costs in time and money. The 
city officials persisted and a formal petition 
to the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, which is the Pacific Coast rating 
agency, resulted in a reduction in the base 
or key rate from 28 cents to 26.6 cents, effec- 
tive January 1, 1939. Rates on masonry 
buildings were reduced 5 per cent, and on 
masonry dwellings (class C) 10 per cent. 
Rates on building contents were reduced 4 
per cent of the building rate reduction. 

Concluston. Clearly the National Board 
and the local rating agency are not greatly 
concerned with a city’s fire losses in estab- 
lishing the classification of a city and in mak- 
ing insurance rates. Fire losses in Sacramento 
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during the last four years have averaged 
$2.73 per capita, compared with a $2.45 per 
capita loss for the preceding four years. 
Instead, the underwriters seem to attach 
particular significance to how well the city 
is prepared to prevent major fire losses. The 
grading engineers seldom point 
out that a city has overdevel- 
oped certain fire defenses. While 
the city is interested in ob- 
taining the best possible grad- 
ing at the minimum of expense, 
the insurance representatives 
consider improvements mainly 
with respect to their effect on 
protection without particular 
regard to expense. 

Municipal administrators are 
directly concerned with the 
problem of improving public 
fire protection facilities which, 
according to the National 
Board’s grading schedule, in- 
clude not only the fire department but the 
water and police departments and the regula- 
tion of building construction as well. The 
administrator must balance the cost of carry- 
ing out any improvements that may be 
recommended by the National Board or 
rating bureau not only against other items in 
the municipal budget but also against fire in- 
surance premiums which taxpayers also must 
pay. Data on the summary of gradings for 
all cities over 30,000 population in the 
United States, except in New England, are 
available in a report entitled How Municipal 
Fire Defenses Affect Insurance Rates, pub- 
lished in 1939 by the International City 
Managers’ Association. This report also ex- 
plains the method of applying the National 
Board’s grading schedule, discusses the rela- 
tionships between a city’s classification, 
insurance rates, and fire losses, and outlines 
methods of reducing insurance rates. Mu- 
nicipal officials ought to make certain that 
everything reasonable has been done to get 
the best possible grading of the city’s fire 
defenses by the National Board or by the rat- 
ing bureau, balancing cost of improvements 
against reductions in insurance premiums. 








What Is the Matter With Building Codes? 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON* 


Chief, Building Codes Section, National Bureau of Standards 
United States Department of Commerce 


Low-cost housing construction may be hindered by outmoded building codes 
and many cities need to revise and improve their building regulations. 


URRENT criticism of building code 
C requirements is so frequent and so 

vigorous that it will undoubtedly be 
a subject for consideration by municipal 
officials during the year. Building codes are 
probably no more backward in their provi- 
sions than health, police, and other regula- 
tions, but the desirability of a greater vol- 
ume of construction to improve general eco- 
nomic conditions and to provide better 
housing has focussed attention on all matters 
affecting the building industry. Anything 
that tends to restrict the free use of materials 
naturally comes in for examination and not 
infrequently for criticism. Some of the 
criticism results from misunderstanding of 
the nature of building regulations and from 
a too optimistic acceptance of all sorts of 
proposals, but some of it is justified. 

Responsible public officials are fully aware 
of the fact that it is necessary to protect 
the public from the ignorant, the incom- 
petent, and the unscrupulous in the building 
field. There can be no avoidance of this 
task, disagreeable though it may be. The 
problem consists in fixing upon requirements 
that are defensible as scientifically correct 
and just to all who wish to offer their wages 
and services. 

It must be admitted that a survey of the 
facts regarding building regulations does not 
indicate a very close following by public 
officials of developments in the building in- 
dustry. The National Bureau of Standards 
has made several inquiries of municipalities 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Thompson, who is also 
vice-chairman of the Building Code Correlating 
Committee of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, was for seven years secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce Building Code Committee. 
He is the author of numerous articles on build- 
ing regulations. 


having a population of 2,500 or over by the 
last census. Returns indicate that only about 
1,500 municipalities have some sort of build- 
ing regulations, and that many of them are 
sketchy in nature. Of course, the smaller 
places do not feel the need for regulations 
as much as others. What is particularly im- 
pressive, however, is the tendency to put off 
a thorough overhauling of the code to take 
advantage of latest developments. The evi- 
dence shows that roughly 10 per cent of all 
existing codes have not been completely re- 
vised for 20 years, and another 10 per cent 
for 15 years. Meantime, there has been a 
great amount of progress in the building 
industry, much of which these older codes 
fail to recognize. Concessions in the form of 
amendments appear here and there, but these 
tend to complicate the structure of regula- 
tions as they multiply until only a major op- 
eration will once again present a rational 
series of requirements.! 

What, specifically, are some of the prob- 
lems that have arisen in connection with 
building regulations? Current criticism 
centers on two points—requirements for 
excessive amounts of materials resulting in 
unnecessary costs, and failure to recognize 
desirable new materials and methods of con- 
struction. 

Years ago liberal amounts of materials 
were used to compensate for lack of knowl- 
edge as to what they were capable of sustain- 
ing. This practice was possible because of 


1 Naturally, under these conditions, local build- 
ing codes exhibit marked variations. For in- 
stance, in a study of 100 codes, 62 were found to 
require the use of 40 pounds per square foot in 
designing the first floor of dwellings; 14 specified 
50 pounds, nine specified 60 pounds, one specified 
80 pounds, one went as high as 100 pounds, and 
13 refrained from saying anything. 
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abundance of raw materials and cheap labor. 
The huge hand-hewn timbers and _ thick 
brick walls in colonial houses are illustra- 
tions. As time went on, smaller structural 
members were tried and found sufficient 
until practice settled on such dimensions 
as 2 x 4-inch wooden studs and 8-inch brick 
walls for residential buildings. However, 
the introduction of structural steel members, 
of reinforced concrete, and of other materials, 
better control of quality in materials, ex- 
tensive laboratory tests, and other develop- 
ments placed more and more emphasis on 
structural design, until today all materials 
are being utilized more and more, even in 
small houses, on a strictly engineering basis. 
In spite of this tendency, building code re- 
quirements, particularly for small structures, 
continue to depend a good deal on require- 
ments stated in terms of dimensions that 
have become traditional in the building in- 
dustry rather than on rational engineering 
analysis. This is partly for convenience, to 
save trouble in computations, but it is also 
due partly to a philosophy of requiring plenty 
of material to be on the safe side, although 
how safe is unknown. To the extent that 
such requirements go beyond a reasonable 
factor of safety they represent unnecessary 
expense. 

Many building regulations dealing with 
familiar materials have a basis in experience 
—experience in actual use and through ac- 
cumulation of a long series of engineering 
tests that have demonstrated the character- 
istics of the particular materials rather def- 
initely. In addition, many of the materials 
are manufactured to meet exacting stand- 
ards which have been drawn up by profes- 
sional societies of recognized standing. Sim- 
ilarly, the methods by which such materials 
are combined and fashioned into a completed 
building are, in many cases, covered by 
standards of design and workmanship that 
have gained public confidence. The situa- 
tion is such that the conscientious public 
official, in the sober discharge of his respon- 
sibility to the public, has some basis for 
guidance in his decisions. 

In the case of proposed new materials and 
methods of construction the situation is 


different. There is no long history of actual 
use and of tests. Safety demands something 
more than acceptance of the claims of the 
manufacturer, no matter how sincere and 
responsible he may be. The situation calls 
for a system through which essential facts 
may be made available and a decision ren- 
dered on a basis assuring at once fairness to 
the manufacturer and to the public. 

To imply that this problem has been 
ignored or inadequately covered in the ma- 
jority of building regulations is to state 
a loose generalization that does not appear to 
be borne out by a study of the regulations 
themselves. In a study of one hundred codes 
(chosen to give a good sample on the basis 
of size and geographical location of the 
municipalities concerned), it has been 
found that full authority to pass on 
new materials is vested in a board in 11 in- 
stances and in the building official in 44 
instances. In addition, the official has author- 
ity subject to review of a board in 15 in- 
stances, and provision is made for amending 
the code in 13 instances. 

Here we have quite a different picture 
from what some critics of building regula- 
tions describe. Apparently the philosophy 
has been adopted in the majority of cases 
that it is hopeless to predict and provide 
specific regulations for all the new construc- 
tions that may be developed in the future. 
So a machinery is set up for dealing with 
situations that arise, new proposals being 
judged by whether they can meet the funda- 
mental standards of strength, fire resistance, 
and so on with which older materials have to 
comply.? Whether these fundamental stand- 
ards are too rigid may also be deserving of 
investigation, but that is a separate matter. 
The conclusion seems obvious that no new 
material should have any special dispensa- 
tion simply because it is new and no old 
material should claim any special privileges 
just because it is old. The two should be 


2One source of fundamental standards is the 
series of recommended building code requirements 
issued by the National Bureau of Standards which 
has been widely used in preparing local building 
codes. A list of titles and prices may be secured 
from the Bureau. 
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required to meet the same basic standards 
of safety. 

If there is an adequate regulation for deal- 
ing with new materials and constructions, 
there may still be no means for carrying the 
regulation into effect. 

Let us picture the situation of a local offi- 
cial or board which is clothed with the 
authority to accept or reject a new type of 
housing construction. It is empowered to 
require tests. But what tests? A little re- 
search will disclose that there may be stand- 
ard tests for strength of the individual 
material used in the construction but not 
of the construction itself. Should there be 
tests in compression if the construction is 
a wall? That would seem to be one reason- 
able conclusion, but should the load be ap- 
plied centrally or should some allowance 
be made for eccentricity? Also, in the case 
of a floor, should the load be applied at the 
third points or at the quarter points? Sim- 
ilar technical questions arise in the case of 
other structural parts, and there is, as yet, 
no definite answer. Evidently, under such 
conditions, the particular construction may 
be required to pass a test in one way in one 
municipality and in another way elsewhere, 
perhaps being accepted in the first case and 
rejected in the second. Another question that 
arises is what factor of safety should be 
applied to the test results. Obviously, this 
should be consistent if the construction is 
to meet with equal treatment everywhere. 

It is probably this confusion as to how to 
deal with new constructions that is really re- 
sponsible for much of the impression that 
they are met with indifference and even 
hostility by local officials. Much of this 
difficulty would clear up if questions of 
proper test procedure were settled. 

Of course, where codes fail altogether to 
deal with the question of new materials and 
methods of construction, a situation exists 
that requires correction, but the main prob- 
lem appears to be to prescribe a workable 
machinery. Not until this is worked out will 
a thoroughly satisfactory solution be reached. 
It is encouraging that the basis for a stand- 
ard fire test procedure has been worked out 


by a committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and is generally accepted.* 
Further encouragement comes from develop- 
ment of standard methods of tests to deter- 
mine the strength of wall, floor, and roof 
panels such as have been worked out recently 
through the work on testing low-cost house 
constructions at the National Bureau of 
Standards.* With the development and gen- 
eral adoption of a standard clause dealing 
with acceptance of new materials and meth- 
ods, supplemented by a satisfactory and uni- 
versally applied test procedure, a solution 
will have been worked out for dealing with 
innovations that should remove much of the 
uncertainty that now surrounds them. 

Although current criticism of building 
codes emphasizes cost of construction and 
treatment of new materials, there are other 
questions that arise from time to time. It 
may be asked why this recurrent criticism 
cannot be prevented by setting up a sound 
procedure that will provide for continuous 
study of problems as they arise and will 
indicate any necessary adjustments that 
should be made. Such a procedure involves 
preparation of basic requirements, keeping 
them current, and making them generally 
available. Actually, it is in course of develop- 
ment under the Building Code Correlating 
Committee of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, with the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards cooperating.® Basic requirements are 
being produced by representative national 
committees of architects, engineers, build- 
ing officials, government agencies, and others 
concerned. Acceptance of the results and 
alertness in incorporating subsequent changes 
into local building codes should help keep 
such codes in a satisfactory condition. 








3 Standard Specifications for Fire Tests of 
Building Construction and Materials. ASTM 
Designation C19-33. Obtainable from American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. 

4 Methods for Determining the Structural 
Properties of Low-Cost House Constructions. 
BMS2. Obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 

5 See Building Code Standardization, a descrip- 
tive leaflet obtainable from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 29 West 39.Street, New York. 
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How the 1940 Census Will Help Cities 


By WILLIAM L. AUSTIN* 
Director, United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Preliminary population figures for cities will be available 
in April and May and final figures in the summer and fall. 


UNICIPAL officials are constant 
users of United States census figures 
and the enormous increase in social 

and economic problems in the last decade 
makes the forthcoming sixteenth decennial 
census more important than ever to local offi- 
cials. The censuses of business and manu- 
factures are already under way and the 
censuses of population, housing, agriculture, 
and tangent surveys covering unemployment, 
income, and usual occupations, will start on 
April 1. Special departments of the Cen- 
sus Bureau will continue to publish financial 
Statistics of cities, results of votes on pro- 
posals voted upon in city elections, as well 
as various special tax studies and digests, 
public employment surveys, and other non- 
serial reports. 

The censuses of business and of manu- 
factures will reveal the number of manufac- 
turing establishments with an output of 
more than $5,000 in each city over 10,000 
population; the number of wage earners, 
total wages paid, and the value of output of 
manufacturing concerns; number of busi- 
ness establishments, payroll, number of full- 
time and part-time employees, chief types 
of commodities or services sold, length of 
ownership, and many other important sub- 
jects for all retail and wholesale establish- 
ments, all service businesses, ali hotels and 
tourist camps, laundries, and dry-cleaning 
establishments, places of amusement, distrib- 
utors of farm products, gas stations, agents 
and brokers, and building construction con- 
tractors and builders. This material will 
provide a basis for a license or inspection 
system for the various types of businesses. 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Austin, who received a 
law degree in 1898 at the University of Missis- 
sippi, has been with the Bureau of the Census 
since 1900, as director since 1933. 


The figures also will permit comparison of 
one community with another as to purchas- 
ing power, payrolls, retail volumes, building 
activities, and per capita sales. The field 
supervisors of the Census Bureau field offices 
will be glad to show the questionnaires to 
officials on request and explain how some of 
the results expected may help in solving 
problems of government. 

The population census should be valuable 
to city officials in estimating the needs for 
various departments and indicate problems 
that need special attention. How many peo- 
ple live within the borders of your city 
limits? Are there more or less than there 
were 10 years ago? If there are less, why? 
In many cases the reasons for population 
decrease in a given area are decentralization, 
the development of suburbs outside of the 
formal city limits. The new census, with its 
special attention to metropolitan areas for 
most cities of 50,000 and over, not only 
will show what has been happening to the 
metropolitan unit from the point of view of 
motion within the unit, but will also indicate 
trends which will be of great value to the 
transportation departments of the cities in 
estimating the future need for interurban or 
suburban high-speed transit, the necessity for 
through highways, and the need for increased 
parking areas in downtown districts. 

Preliminary population announcements for 
cities will be released in the field by census 
district supervisors during April and May 
1940, and preliminary figures for all cities 
over 25,000 will be announced by the Census 
Bureau during the summer. It is expected 
that final figures for all incorporated places 
(a bulletin for each state) will be available 
before the end of the year with some bul- 
letins being issued as early as July. When 
the more detailed breakdowns of the figures 
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are published during 1941, a great many 
municipal problems will be clarified. Figures 
on the number of children by specific age 
groups will be valuable to the various depart- 
ments which have to deal with child and ma- 
ternal welfare and child education. The birth 
rate is decreasing constantly, 
with a consequent eventual de- 
crease in need for maternal cen- 
ters, nurseries, child care insti- 
tutions and facilities, and edu- 
cational apparatus. 

For the first time in census 
history, the American people 
are going to be asked what 
they earned during the calen- 
dar year previous to the cen- 
sus. The only question as 
to other income will simply 
ask a “yes” or “no” answer 
on the point as to whether 
there was additional income in 
excess of $50 from _ other 
sources. Along with the earnings data will 
be figures on number of days worked. 
This material, together with that com- 
piled by the business and the manufac- 
tures censuses, will offer city officials a 
brand new set of figures with which to esti- 
mate present and future needs for relief, 
social welfare, and other types of assistance. 

Other data to be published by the Census 
Bureau which may well assist municipal 
officials include figures on national and racial 
minorities within the civic organism; the 
nature of family groups classified according 
to sex and age of head of family, number of 
children, and family income; institutional 
population and causes of institutionalization, 
such as insanity, crime, or disease; and 
valuable comparisons of urban versus rural 
population. On this last point, census figures 
will show population trends to and away from 
the farm and the nature of the farming done 
in the contiguous territory. 

Finally, the 1940 census will include the 
first complete and exhaustive survey of 
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American housing. The survey will be 
limited strictly to living quarters, collecting 
data not only on ownership, age, and number 
of inhabitants in each living unit, but also 
information on vacant houses, apartments, 
and rooms. These data will aid officials to 
solve problems of overcrowding, 
of health, of unemployment, 
even of crime and _ juve- 
nile delinquency. The data 
secured will be useful also in 
fire prevention work, in the 
extension of utility lines, and 
in providing playgrounds. The 
distribution of the various types 
of housing within the city limits 
will aid officials to determine 
the need of expansion of trans- 
portation systems and _ school 
facilities. This information will 
also help social workers to es- 
tablish relationships between 
certain types of housing and 
human needs by correlating their own data 
on characteristics and locations of clients 
with the census information on characteris- 
tics of the homes. 

The census will reveal facts of fundamental 
importance to local plans for zoning, de- 
velopment of real estate subdivisons, and in 
considering the desirability of extending 
city limits to include suburban subdivisions. 

We have had to readjust our sights very 
radically during recent years. Up to 1930 
growth was almost a religion. Mere bigness 
was the proof of success. We looked at the 
census figures every 10 years, and if the 
index was up we were happy, but if it was 
down we were sad or displeased. Perhaps we 
are just about at the point where we will 
disregard mere bigness, and look for what is 
actually best. Cities may reject unsound 
industries and surplus stores. Cities will ex- 
amine minutely the living standards and 
relative development of suburbs which seek 
to join them, in relation to the public cost 
of servicing them. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


VI. Training in Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


What shall be taught to employees on the art of dealing 
with the public, and how should the training be done? 


HE need for training of municipal 
employees in public relations matters 


has been repeatedly stressed in this 
series of articles. Answering questions, han- 
dling complaints, writing letters, using the 
telephone—all of these and other activities 
of municipal employees affect the city’s 
public relations and all require certain skills. 
Some of these skills require a certain native 
talent, but even this talent can be improved 
by instruction and guidance. 


Wuat SHALL BE TauGuHT? 


What are these skills that can be taught 
as the content of a public relations training 
program? The first subject that may be 
suggested is the city government itself. If 
employees are to be successful in explaining 
and interpreting the objectives, activities, 
and procedures of a city government, they 
must themselves first have a full apprecia- 
tion of these points. This applies to their 
contacts on the job and also to the many con- 
tacts that they make informally off duty. 
In all their contacts with citizens, public 
employees should be prepared to answer in- 
telligently all manner of questions concerning 
the government. 

Too many employees, particularly in our 
larger cities, have a very limited knowledge 
of their government, a knowledge frequently 
confined to the particular task or department 
to which they are assigned. The citizen, how- 
ever, is not so appreciative of these organiza- 
tional boundaries and categories. It cannot 
be expected that every employee will be a 
walking encyclopedia of municipal knowl- 
edge, but he should have an understanding 
of the basic program, policies, and proce- 
dures of the city government, so that he 


can give at least a general answer to the 
citizen. If a general annual report is issued 
by the city, its contents should be familiar 
to all or most city employees. This general 
information should of course be supple- 
mented by a knowledge of exactly where 
further information can be obtained. 

One of the most important phases of pub- 
lic relations training might therefore be 
classified as a “know-your-government” pro- 
gram embracing as many employees as pos- 
sible. The organization of the government, 
the principal activities of the major depart- 
ments and agencies, some of the main prob- 
lems and issues confronting these units, and 
other allied subjects will constitute the sub- 
ject matter for this phase of the training. 
Some experiments along this line have been 
made by a few cities, and the response on 
the part of the employees themselves has 
been enthusiastic. It might be added that 
such a program is more than public rela- 
tions training. It is also a step toward a 
good employee relations policy. The better 
understanding of their government and their 
jobs should improve the employees’ morale 
and performance as well as their ability to 
represent the government before the public. 

The procedure and art of handling citi- 
zen complaints is an important public rela- 
tions subject. Likewise, the answering of 
requests for information can be improved 
by instruction in the facts of city govern- 
ment, in the best methods of explaining 
municipal affairs, and in sources of informa- 
tion. The proper use of the telephone might 
well be taught not only to switchboard oper- 
ators but to officials and employees in the 
various municipal offices. Letter writing is 
another important subject. From a public 
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relations point of view, the appearance and 
tone of official letters are of particular im- 
portance, but good grammar and punctua- 
tion, writing style, and clarity should also be 
included in letter-writing instruction. 

Training in public speaking would prove 
an asset to many municipal employees and 
officials. Such training, it should be added, 
is useful not only to those who are called 
upon to make public addresses but to any 
employee who has frequent face-to-face con- 
tacts with citizens. In addition to correcting 
personal speech faults and peculiarities, pub- 
lic-speaking instruction adds greatly to the 
poise and self-confidence of the trainee. It 
has been suggested by some authorities, 
therefore, that all police officers be given some 
public-speaking instruction, and the same 
advice could be applied to department heads, 
counter clerks, receptionists, and others who 
deal directly with the public. Finally, it is 
possible to give some practical instruction 
in the art of dealing with people—courtesy, 
tact, attentiveness, and the like. There is no 
secret key to a winning personality that can 
be transmitted to all persons alike, but the 
success of some of our leading retail stores, 
utility companies, service stations, hotels, 
and other enterprises in producing courteous, 
pleasing employees indicates that person- 
ality training is practicable. 

There are a number of special subjects 
that might be included in the training pro- 
gram for special groups of employees. For 
example, traffic officers could be given special 
instruction in the proper approach and 
manner to be used in arresting or warning 
violators of traffic regulations. Inspectors 
need training in directing attention to viola- 
tions of ordinances in such a manner as to 
maintain authority and secure enforcement 
without giving offense. Employees charged 
with the preparation of municipal reports 
and publicity material might be given special 
training in typography, layout and design 
of reports, and perhaps photography. Special 
attention, especially in larger cities, should 
also be given to teaching supervisory offi- 
cials how to train their subordinates in pub- 
lic relations matters. 





| February 


Wuo SHALL BE TRAINED? 


All municipal officials and employees 
should be brought into the training program, 
although some will of course require more 
extensive or more specialized training than 
others. It has been suggested that train- 
ing in the policies and activities of the city 
government is an essential part of the train- 
ing program, and such training should ap- 
peal to all employees. As for specialized 
training, our discussion of subject matter has 
already suggested a number of classes of 
employees who need instruction of a partic- 
ular nature—counter clerks, correspondence 
clerks, police officers, inspectors, and others. 
In an earlier article dealing with employee 
contacts with citizens, a number of illustra- 
tions were cited to establish the point that 
almost every municipal employee has some 
public relations responsibilities. The ob- 
jective of the training program is to see that 
employees are equipped to handle these con- 
tacts in the best possible manner. Just what 
employees should be brought into special 
phases of the training program must be de- 
cided on the basis of an analysis of the pub- 
lic relations aspects of all municipal positions. 


How To TRAIN 


The variety of subjects recommended for 
inclusion in the public relations training 
program obviously requires a variety of 
training methods. In addition to training 
through day-to-day supervision there are 
several training techniques that may be 
briefly described here. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of many 
training programs in public relations, both 
in private and in public organizations, has 
been the use of regular or sporadic “pep 
talks,” in which some high executive or some 
outside speaker gives a supposedly inspira- 
tional talk on the value of public relations, 
the need for courtesy, and so on. In so far 
as such meetings lead to the development of 
more thorough programs of training, they 
may have some value. Otherwise they are 
probably not worth the time they consume. 
In the first place, such training is more or 
less imposed upon the employee, and his 
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part is a passive one. In the second place, 
the appeal is largely an emotional one and 
lasts no more than a few days. To be effec- 
tive, any program of training in public re- 
lations must have continuity. 

For some purposes more or less formal 
lectures may be useful. In the conduct of 
a “know-your-government” course for city 
employees, the lecture may be the only feas- 
ible means of reaching a large number of 
employees. There may also be occasions when 
an outside authority on some public relations 
subject can be secured for a single meeting 
only, and the lecture offers an equal oppor- 
tunity to all interested employees. 

As a rule most lectures are more effective 
for training purposes if accompanied by some 
demonstration. The showing of a film por- 
traying municipal activities may be very 
useful in educating employees as to the ac- 
tivities of departments other than their own. 
The Bell Telephone Company has a sound 
film entitled “Your Company’s Voice” that 
might be shown to a group of employees 
seeking to improve the use of the telephone. 
Demonstrations may accompany an expla- 
nation at a police training school of the 
proper method and manner in issuing a traf- 
fic ticket. The demonstration method is also 
useful apart from lectures. Demonstrations 
of good and bad answers to questions or of 
good and bad telephone diction may be more 
effective than any amount of explanation. 

In many cases supervised practice is the 
most effective teacher. This practice may 
sometimes be had during the performance of 
regular duties, or, especially in the case of 
new employees, in training classes or groups 
where hypothetical situations are handled by 
the trainee. The employee may be given a 
sample complaint to answer or a letter to 
which a reply may be drafted. Practice is of 
course essential to the improvement of public 
speaking ability. 

For many types of public relations training, 
the so-called “conference method” seems best 
designed to secure the desired results. Under 
this method employees are expected to sup- 
ply at least a part of the training themselves 
by self-analysis and by comparing their ex- 


perience with that of other employees. Take, 
for example, a conference on the handling of 
citizen complaints. The first step might be 
to determine what types of complaints are 
most common. In some cases this can be 
determined entirely from the experience of 
many of those participating in the confer- 
ence. In other cases it may be advisable to 
ask those employees who participate to com- 
pile a check-list for a short period of time 
from which a frequency distribution of com- 
plaints made can be determined. Then the 
participants in the conference might be asked 
to volunteer what they think is the best way 
of handling each of the complaints listed. 
Other members of the conference, if it is 
properly conducted, are bound to disagree 
or to offer modifications, and the net result 
will be a solution probably better than that 
which has been used by any single employee. 

This conference method has been used to 
great advantage by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in training its employees in letter 
writing. Letters were taken from the files, 
and, after the names of the correspondents 
had been removed so as to prevent embar- 
rassment, these letters were criticized by 
conference groups. 

Finally, the results of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and conferences may be summarized 
and condensed in the form of manuals or 
guides to good practice. Care should be 
taken not to make this manual too complete 
or too stereotyped. The points to be con- 
sidered, the best lines of approach, and some 
illustrative examples might well be covered, 
but the manual should stop short of any 
stereotyped phrases or stock answers, for 
nothing is so deadly to public relations as the 
employee who is obviously reciting a piece 
he has memorized. 


Wuo SHALL TRAIN? 


As has already been suggested, supervisory 
officials must be relied upon to provide the 
greater part of all public relations training. 
It is the supervisor, whatever his title may 
be, who must observe and correct the faults 
of the counter clerk in handling complaints; 
who must make constructive suggestions for 
improving the manner of the traffic officer 
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in dealing with violators of traffic regula- 
tions; who must review and improve the let- 
ters written by subordinate employees to 
citizens. This day-to-day public relations 
training must of necessity be highly decen- 
tralized. In fact, almost all phases of public 
relations training will be most effective if 
they are geared into the city’s general train- 
ing activities. This means that, with some 
exceptions, a decentralized training program 
will be in order. If, however, the personnel 
agency or some other central body acts as 
the co-ordinator of other training activities, 
it could well provide central guidance and 
advice for departmental training in public 
relations. 

Outside instructors or advisers may be 
useful from time to time. Teachers of public 
speaking could help employees to overcome 
difficulties in expressing themselves and pro- 
vide coaching for officials who make frequent 
public addresses. A member of the faculty 
of some local high school or business college 
might lend authority to group conferences on 
letter writing. Printers, newspaper men, and 
possibly advertising men could be brought 
in to advise employees interested in the 
preparation of reports and publicity mate- 
rial. Special assistance can often be obtained 
from state boards of vocational education in 
methods of training and in instructor train- 
ing. 

MAKING THE TRAINING Fit 

A word of caution or moderation is needed 
at the conclusion of these suggestions for 
public relations training. Training in public 
relations, like all other training, must be de- 


signed and altered to fit local needs. Some 
of the subjects suggested and some of the 
methods recommended in this article may 
not be applicable to all cities. In very small 
cities, where the few employees are familiar 
with what the city does, there may be little 
need for educating them in the policies and 
activities of the city government. Formal 
classes or even conference groups may be 
too elaborate for some situations. The sug- 
gestions that have been made are not in- 
tended as the specifications for a standard 
program. What is needed in every city is a 
careful analysis of the public relations duties 
of all employees, an appraisal of the present 
shortcomings in the performance of these 
duties, and the selection of those subjects 
and methods of training best fitted to the 
needs. 

Finally, it must be recognized that em- 
ployees can be overtrained in public rela- 
tions. For a city hall to copy the standards 
of courtesy and service employed by some 
hotels, for example, might be disastrous. A 
civil servant who bows and scrapes like a 
head waiter or who is as eager to perform 
a special service as a bell boy may be re- 
garded with amazed suspicion by the public. 
Courtesy, tact, and friendliness are all vir- 
tues in the city hall, but they must not be 
achieved at the expense of the self-respect or 
dignity of the public service. Just where the 
dividing line should be drawn must be de- 
cided in the light of local circumstances and 
standards. To date, however, far more city 
halls are guilty of undertraining in public 
relations than of overtraining. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
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FINANCE 
Bonds Reach New High 


HE Bond Buyer's municipal index 

reached the lowest yield point in many 
years in January, with the index of 2.59 per 
cent for the bonds of 20 large cities (see 
table below). The low prices are reflected 
in the securities of many cities. For ex- 
ample, Portland, Maine, recently borrowed 
a million dollars for nine months in anticipa- 
tion of taxes at an interest rate of % of 1 
per cent per year, which is the lowest rate 
that Portland has ever paid. In other words, 
the total interest cost for a million dollar 
loan for a little over nine months is $906.75. 
Durham, North Carolina, recently sold 
$189,000 of 15-year serial public improve- 
ment bonds on a basis to yield 1.87 to 
maturity. Richmond, Virginia, sold $800,- 
000 of 20-year serials at an effective interest 
rate of 1.47 per cent, and Hackensack, New 
Jersey, sold $195,000 two- to 14-year serial 
bonds at a coupon rate of 2.5 per cent and 
a premium of $524.55. Hackensack also 
sold $50,000 of five-year serial relief bonds 
at a coupon rate of 1.4 per cent, issued as 
callable bonds because of the probability that 
the city would be reimbursed by the state. 


Compromising Delinquent Taxes 
CHENECTADY, New York, has created 


a tax arrears board, under a new state. 


law, for the purpose of compromising delin- 
quent taxes and assessments when these de- 
linquencies total more than the assessed 
valuation of the property against which they 
have accrued. This applies to many proper- 
ties, especially vacant lots, whose value is less 
than the tax delinquencies against them. The 
city has heretofore foreclosed on its tax liens, 
and after securing title has resold the property 
at auction. This procedure has resulted in an 
average gross return of approximately 25 
per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
property. 


The practice of foreclosing tax liens will 
be continued, but owners of delinquent prop- 
erty may now petition the tax arrears board 
for a tax adjustment. The first petition to 
come before the board requested an adjust- 
ment of taxes on a block of 81 lots assessed 
for $48,600 against which the taxes, special 
assessments, and penalties and _ interest 
totaled over $130,000. The property was 
adjacent to the best residential district of 
the city and comprised a major part of the 
last remaining desirable residential plot in 
the city. Interlocked with these lots was 
another group of 87 lots owned by the pe- 
titioners, also assessed for $48,000, on which 
tax delinquencies totaled $15,000. Because 
the lots were intermingled, the petitioners 
could not sell and develop the lots on which 
they could afford to pay tax arrears. 

After several conferences with the peti- 
tioners and a public hearing, the board made 
an adjustment that calls for the payment of 
$36,000 to clear the lots included in the pe- 
tition, with the provision that the other lots 
not included must be cleared by payment in 
full of all tax delinquencies. This adjust- 





“Tue Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunlicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
% % % %o % 

| 259 278 3.16 262 325 
ae 2.63 2.76 3.07 2.74 3.11 
Mar. ........ £00 38 230 30 
AM. ncunicisee Bie Be at 305 
May ............ 2.78 3.08 3.09 3.12 
June ............ 266 3605 304 300 
July ............. 2.66 3.00 3.06 2.99 
AME .nccncss 2 J 2 2 
SOD, ccwrines O28 Bee Bee 2351 
Ot. ........ cae 298 30> 2a 
NOV. .c0..s. £99 £290 BIS 2235 
Dec. . 2.72 283 3.17 2.69 


Lowest Yield—2.59%, January 1, 1940 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, February 3, 1940. 
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ment means that the city of Schenectady is 
receiving approximately 75 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the lots in the petition 
and is making available for immediate resi- 
dential building a very desirable property on 
which current taxes in the future should be 
sizeable. This increment in taxes is ex- 
pected to start almost immediately because 
the petitioners have agreed to start an in- 
tensive selling campaign.—MorcGan STRONG, 
assistant to the city manager, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Missing Bond Coupons 


HAT is done when bonds called for 
payment prior to maturity are pre- 
sented for payment without having attached 
to them the interest coupons which become 
due subsequent to the effective date of call? 
This question was sent recently to 43 
cities having callable bonds. Five cities con- 
fronted with the problem use one or more of 
the following practices: (1) Refuse to pay 
bond unless all coupons that are supposed 
to be attached to bond are actually attached 
to it. Notify fiscal agent that certain cou- 
pons are missing in order that stop-payment 
order may be issued. In case it is impossible 
to obtain coupons, then resort to the indem- 
nity bond method in item 2. (2) Require 
that an indemnity bond to protect the city 
against loss be filed with the city prior to 
payment of the bond from which coupons 
are detached. The amount of the indemnity 
bond is twice the face value of the coupons 
involved. (3) Pay bonds at their face value 
less the amount of missing coupons. Then 
pay coupons if and when presented. In one 
city the amount deducted for missing cou- 
pons is kept in escrow until such time as the 
sinking fund trustees order it transferred to 
the sinking fund surplus (usually 15 years). 
The above methods can be used to handle 
cases of lost, destroyed, or missing coupons 
regardless of the type of bonds from which 
detached. In the case of lost, destroyed, or 
missing bonds, an indemnity bond in favor 
of the city should be required prior to pay- 
ment or replacement of the bonds.—Munici- 
pal Finance News Letter, November 16, 
1939. 


City Tax Rates Increase 


VERAGE 1939 tax rates of American 
cities increased 45 cents per $1,000 
worth of real property over 1938 rates, the 
National Municipal League has reported 
after a survey of tax rates in 270 American 
cities over 30,000 population. At the same 
time, average valuations decreased. Between 
1933 and 1939, assessed values of real prop- 
erty in American municipalities decreased 
8.4 per cent and the average tax rate in- 
creased $2.61. Fort Smith, Arkansas, has 
the lowest real property tax rate with an 
adjusted rate of $10.58 per $1,000 of valu- 
ation. Atlantic City, New Jersey, for the 
second time has the highest adjusted rate, 
$63.93. For the purposes of the study all 
tax rates were statistically adjusted to make 
them comparable, because cities customarily 
fix tax rates at varying percentages of true 
value. 

The study, which is published in the 
December, 1939, issue of the National Mu- 
nicipal Review, shows that San Francisco, 
California, Cincinnati, Ohio, Birmingham, 
Alabama, Wheeling, West Virginia, and Fort 
Smith all have the lowest adjusted tax rates 
in their respective population groups, while 
Boston, Massachusetts, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, New Bedford, Massachusetts, Atlan- 
tic City, and Phoenix, Arizona, have the 
highest rates. 

A decreasing burden on general property 
taxes in favor of other revenues, especially 
subsidies and grants from other levels of 
government, was one of the findings of the 
survey. Some of the decrease in assessed 
valuations in the smaller cities is attributed 
to homestead exemption laws. 


PERSONNEL 


Joins State Retirement System 


An ordinance was recently approved by 
the voters of San Mateo, California 
(13,444), permitting city employees to join 
the state retirement system. The contribu- 
tions will be set up after an actuarial survey 
is made by the state. San Mateo has 16 
firemen, 19 policemen, and 47 other em- 
ployees. 
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Twelve Cities Use Leaflets to Explain 
Tax Bills and Services 


EVERAL different types of leaflets have 

been issued in recent months by city 
administrators who want to give citizens 
some explanation of the how and why of 
their tax bills. The leaflets range from a 
simple functional breakdown of the tax dol- 
lar on a 5 by 5-inch piece of paper in 
Schenectady, New York, to a 6-page folder 
discussing the financial condition of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, and an 8-page folder in Louis- 
ville. Several cities and Los Angeles County 
make use of pie charts to show the distribu- 
tion of the tax dollar; while in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, a dollar bill is divided into seg- 
ments to show that information. The latter 
idea forms one cover for a planographed 
folder showing the detailed use of tax money 
for 9 typical assessments, while the other 
cover is a reproduction of a tax bill, across 
which is printed “The Best Buy in Royal 
Oak.” 

Leaflets issued by the cities of Knoxville, 
Louisville, and Morgantown (West Vir- 
ginia), compare the weekly cost to each tax- 
payer of the various city services with the 
cost of common household supplies such as 
flour, thread, stamps, etc. The Louisville 
folder also includes a small city map on 
which the location of newly completed pub- 
lic works is indicated. Erie, Pennsylvania, in 
a leaflet of a previous year, explains how 
prompt payment of taxes and reduction of 
delinquency by taxpayers as a whole help 
reduce the general city budget. Several cities 
point out that the total tax bill is for several 
local government units and that the city 
itself receives only a part of the payment. 
The Winnetka, Illinois, folder shows how the 
first of the 20-year payments on a new grade- 
crossing elimination program affected the 
tax rate. 

Several leaflets discuss new services avail- 
able to the citizens. Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, mentions the new planning service 
available to subdividers; Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, lists the major new or replacement 
items in the budget; Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, mentions the improvement of the air- 
port. The Kenosha, Wisconsin, folder ex- 
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plains why it was economical to undertake 
construction of a sewage disposal plant in 
1939 and why a grade-crossing elimination 
program had been desirable in 1939. The 
6-page 3 by 5-inch folder of Piqua, Ohio, is 
somewhat different. It discusses the history 
of the city, its industrial advantages, its 
economic stability, and its low utility rates. 


Technicolor Movie of City Services 
Filmed by Portland 


Bare city of Portland, Oregon, has just 
completed a new movie entitled “Munici- 
pal Service,” made entirely by city employees 
with the city photographer taking the pic- 
tures and the writer preparing the script, 
directing, editing, and titling the picture. 
The movie is a 16 mm. Kodachrome, four- 
reel, silent picture produced at a total cost 
to the city of $174, not including the time 
of two regular employees. This new movie, 
which requires 50 minutes for one showing, 
shows the close-up, intimate aspects of mu- 
nicipal services which contribute most to the 
protection, safety, and comfort of the citizen. 
No regular scenario was followed, and there 
was no rehearsing or staging of scenes. In 
most instances the persons who were included 
in the “shots” were unaware that a film was 
being made. 

The movie covers some of the more in- 
teresting everyday work of five operating 
departments. Among some of the services 
filmed were a police accident prevention unit 
at work, fire tower training, examinations 
made in the health laboratories, and the 
story of the city’s water supply. Each pic- 
ture was designed to show citizens how mu- 
nicipal services are conducted. The showing 
of a silent film enables a municipal official 
to act as commentator and to vary his re- 
marks according to the type of audience. 
A silent film also is less expensive and less 
equipment is necessary in showing the film. 

This new movie takes the place of the 
municipal movie which was released by the 
city of Portland in December, 1937, and 
which in two years was seen by over 90,000 
persons in showings before educational in- 
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stitutions, community clubs, fraternal orders, 
and other organizations. Because this first film 
did more to familiarize the citizens with 
their municipal government than any other 
media of publicity that have been used, the 
city council decided in 1939 to appropriate 
$200 to finance the filming of this new movie, 
which has already attracted a great deal of 
interest among the citizens, with datings re- 
quested into the month of May.—Benrt V. 
CHAPPEL, administrative assistant, depart- 
ment of finance, Portland, Oregon. 


Louisville Revises Water Rates and 
Adopts New License Taxes 


 aperdenget deca changes in the administra- 
tion of the Louisville, Kentucky, water 
works and the probable passing of an or- 
dinance creating new business license taxes 
are the outcome of a report recently sub- 
mitted by a citizens’ finance committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Joseph D. Scholtz. Faced 
with an annual deficit in the sinking fund 
of over $600,000, the mayor appointed the 
committee to study methods of improving 
the financial condition of the fund. The 
report, submitted in September, 1939, 
recommended no increase in real property 
taxation, but did call for a new license tax 
on businesses and on transient salesmen, a 
$5.00 annual municipal automobile tax, and 
more fair assessment of personal property. 

Even more drastic a recommendation than 
new taxes was made in that part of the re- 
port dealing with the city-owned and op- 
erated water company. The stock of the 
company is held by the sinking fund, so that 
earnings of the water system are a vital 
factor in the financial condition of the sinking 
fund. The committee reported excessive oper- 
ating expenses, an unbalanced rate schedule, 
and too wide a use of unmetered service at flat 
rates. The report estimated that $500,000 
could be added to the net water revenue under 
proper operating conditions. The committee 
even went so far as to receive a tentative of- 
fer from the American Water Works & 
Electric Company, in which the company 
proposed to receive payment for its services 
only if it succeeded in increasing the net 
income. 

The city council, however, decided to 
permit the control of the water works to 
remain with the appointed board of water 
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works, believing that the recommended 
economies could be realized without con- 
tracting for private management. In the 
last two months the rate schedule has been 
substantially revised and the metering of all 
water connections has begun. It is expected 
that within two years, as the metering is 
completed, the water company will increase 
its earnings by the $500,000 estimated. 

An ordinance covering the license taxes has 
had its first reading and public hearings on it 
are now in progress. It is designed to pro- 
duce $581,000 from new license taxes on 
business (offset by a repeal of certain ex- 
isting laws, $316,000), and $10,000 from the 
tax on transient merchants. The ordinance 
will probably be passed with minor changes 
within a month. If the estimates of tax 
revenues are accurate, the sinking fund will 
ultimately be receiving about $1,000,000 
additional from this source and the in- 
creased water company earnings, which 
amount will permit repaying past deficits and 
ultimately reducing the general property tax 
levy for sinking fund purpose.—JoHNn R. 
Linpsay, director of finance, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Propose Elimination of Nine Fire 
Stations in Washington 


A RECENTLY completed survey of the 
fire department in Washington, D. C., 
shows how a saving of $900,000 in capital 
expenditures and about $41,000 a year in 
operation can be effected. The survey was 
made by a committee appointed by the board 
of commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, for the purpose of determining possible 
consolidations of present fire department 
stations and economies in the cost of operat- 
ing the department. It was found that there 
are too many fire stations in the downtown 
high-value area, and that nine engine com- 
panies could be consolidated and nine fire 
stations eliminated and still maintain the 
first alarm response coverage as required 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and also maintain the necessary reserve fire 
equipment and personnel to handle two large 
conflagrations at the same time and still 
cover the rest of the city. It was estimated 
that structural and fire alarm alterations 
required at the stations where the mergers 
would occur would cost about $24,000 and 
that new running books would cost $2,500. 











The sale of sites of the fire stations to be 
abandoned should bring in about $258,000 
and also obviate the necessity of replacing 
these fire stations in the near future at a 
cost of $640,000, making a total capital 
saving of nearly $900,000. The annual sav- 
ings in maintenance and operation of the 
stations to be abandoned will amount to 
$10,000 a year, the tax income on property 
to be sold will be about $5,300 a year, and 
the replacement of the present fire boat with 
a Diesel-type boat will result in saving 
$28,000 a year in personnel and maintenance. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was requested to lay out a scientific plan for 
the fire defenses of the city, based on the 
assumption that it is possible to secure the 
necessary sites and relocate companies to 
secure the best advantage. Within three 
weeks after receipt of the request the 
National Board submitted specific recom- 
mendations including: (1) that there should 
be a program of yearly replacement of ap- 
paratus so that none in service would be 
more than 15 to 20 years old; (2) that the 
older apparatus be placed in reserve to be 
manned by the offshift; (3) that engine 
and aerial ladder companies in high-value 
areas Should be manned by six men in day- 
time and eight at night; (4) that a reassign- 
ment of battalion districts would permit a 
reduction in the number of battalion chiefs 
from 16 to 14; and (5) that the consolida- 
tion of engine companies indicated would 
save the cost of maintenance of the stations 
abandoned and at the same time improve 
company distribution. When called to the 
attention of the National Board, the com- 
mittee’s specific recommendations regarding 
the elimination of nine engine houses were 
approved. 

The committee found that the per capita 
fire losses in Washington have been excep- 
tionally low for a period of years. During 
the five-year period ending with 1938 losses 
paid by insurance companies amounted to 
23.1 per cent of the insurance premiums. 
The average rate of premium per $100 of 
insurance in this period was 44 cents, as 
compared to 70 cents for the United States. 
The committee recommended that in spite 
of the relatively low fire insurance rates in 
effect, current fire losses and good defenses 
seemed to justify a further reduction in 
rates. 

The fire marshal informed the committee 
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that he was of the opinion that the total 
number of points of deficiency of 891 charged 
against the city by the National Board in 
1926 would be reduced to 583 should a new 
survey be made. The committee therefore 
recommended that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters be requested to make a 
comprehensive survey of the fire defenses 
of the city similar to the one made in 1926, 
and that following such a survey the chief 
engineer of the department should make an 
independent survey and plan for the future 
fire defenses of the city—Patrick H. 
TANSEY, assistant engineer commissioner, 
and chairman of Fire Survey Board, District 
of Columbia. 


Town Moves to New Site Designed by 
City Planners 


HE town of Greenville, Missouri, with 

a population of 500 and county seat of 
Wayne County, Missouri, is going to pull 
up stakes and move up the road to a new 
site, one and one-half miles distant. The 
citizens of this town decided on December 5 
by a large vote to build their new town 
as professional town planners would. The 
plan is the joint effort of Harland Bartholo- 
mew of St. Louis and S. Herbert Hare of 
Kansas City, as consultants to the National 
Resources Planning Board. The United 
States Army Engineers made topographic 
maps, and the Missouri State Planning Board 
prepared studies for the town plan. The pres- 
ent site of the town, along the St. Francis 
River, has been designated as part of a res- 
ervoir area to be created by a dam, scheduled 
for completion in 1941, to hold back water 
from the Mississippi River. A nonprofit cor- 
poration is being formed to purchase the 
land at the new site and to do the necessary 
refinancing for the rebuilding of the town. 
The Army Engineers expect to condemn 
the court house and the school house in 
the near future. 

The new site of the town is located on 
the east side of the main highway about one 
mile north of the present town. The court 
house will occupy an entire block to be 
developed as a park lying between the high- 
way and the northern portion of the resi- 
dence district. Immediately south of the 
court house will be a block whose frontage 
along the main highway will contain stores 
and shops, and back of this will be a large 
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parking area with churches at the corners 
adjacent to the residence area. Thus the 
parking area will serve both for patrons of 
the shops and those having business at the 
court house, as well as those attending the 
churches on Sunday. An industrial area lies 
immediately to the south of the business 
center. The residence district has been de- 
veloped on the higher ground east of the 
business district, and is so planned that it 
can be expanded gradually with a minimum 
of public utility construction. The residential 
streets are curved to fit into the topography 
and are planned to give the maximum ad- 
vantages in individual building sites. Cul-de- 
sac streets are planned to give individual 
property owners more privacy, greater safety, 
and a more pleasant grouping of dwellings. 
All but a few of the lots in the center of the 
town will abut the public area, where cows 
or horses can be pastured. Revenue from 
the pasture will be used for the maintenance 
of the town parks. 


Average Electric Bills Reduced More 
Than 10 Per Cent Since 1935 


1 Federal Power Commission recently 
issued a report on average electric bills 
for all classes of service throughout the 
United States. Average net monthly bills 
for residential electric service for privately 
owned utilities on January 1, 1939, were be- 
tween 2 and 33 per cent higher than com- 
parable bills for publicly owned utilities in 
communities of 2,500 or more population. 
Average bills for private utilities also are 
higher than bills for publicly owned utilities 
for commercial and industrial service in 
cities over 2,500. For example, the average 
bill for 25 kwh in cities over 50,000 popula- 
tion is $1.41 in 182 cities with privately 
owned utilities, and $1.11 in 19 cities with 
publicly owned electric plants; in cities of 
10,000 to 50,000, $1.59 for private utilities 
in 706 cities and $1.43 for public plants in 
118 cities; and in cities of 2,500 to 10,000, 
$1.67 for private plants in 1,933 communi- 
ties and $1.58 for public plants in 498 
cities. 

With respect to average bills by states, 
regardless of ownership, California, Tennes- 
see, and Washington show the lowest state 
average bills; the highest charges for the 
same types of typical bills are found in Ari- 
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zona, Arkansas, New Mexico, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming. Among the 
geographic divisions, Pacific Coast states 
ranked lowest for most types of typical bills, 
and the New England states the highest. 
Comparative figures indicate that the United 
States average residential bill for 25 kwh 
was 14.5 per cent lower on January 1, 1939 
than the same bill as of January 1, 1935, for 
100 kwh 11.7 lower than in 1935, and 
for 250 kwh 15.4 per cent below 1935. 


Kansas City, Kansas, Builds a Whole- 
sale Fruit and Vegetable Terminal 


Li city of Kansas City, Kansas (121,- 
857), on December 4 opened for busi- 
ness a municipal food terminal which is one of 
the largest wholesale fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets in the country. The market occupies 62 
acres on the levee at the confluence of the Kaw 
and Missouri Rivers. The levee was raised 
20 feet by dredging sand from the river bed. 
The layout comprises 78 units in four main 
produce buildings, each unit having an ele- 
vator, mezzanine office space, and display 
and storage rooms. In addition there is a 
five-story cold storage warehouse, a super- 
filling station, a telegraph office, a bank, 480 
stalls for truck farmers and small growers, 
parking space for thousands of cars, and 
switch tracks which bring freight cars to the 
door of every unit. 

This food terminal was built by the city 
of Kansas City, Kansas, with the aid of the 
PWA and the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
city issued $300,000 in revenue bonds to be 
retired over a 30-year period, the PWA made 
a grant of $1,750,000 or 45 per cent of the 
cost, and the Union Pacific Railroad pur- 
chased from the city without liability of the 
city $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds on the 
levee property, secured by the assignment of 
net earnings. The Kansas State Highway 
Commission constructed the viaduct to elimi- 
nate grade crossings at the entrance to the 
levee property, the municipal light depart- 
ment agreed to pay an annual rental for a 
plot of ground for a substation to serve the 
project, and the war department has institu- 
ted plans for dykes and revetments that will 
keep the river in its channel. 

This municipal fruit and vegetable ter- 
minal is planned to serve from 10 to 15 
states, and it is anticipated that farmers over 
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an area of 150 miles around Kansas City will 
engage in a much larger scale of truck grow- 
ing and fruit raising. About 100,000 carloads 
of fruit and produce will be received over 
the railroads annually at the terminal. No 
retail sales will be allowed. Incidentally, on 
the same plat of ground with the terminal is 
a municipally owned grain elevator with a 
capacity of 3,500,000 bushels. 

This project is to be administered by the 
city administration with a market master ap- 
pointed by the mayor and the city auditor 
will be in direct charge of financial adminis- 
tration—Don C. McComps, mayor, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Electric Rates Reduced 22 Per Cent 
in Nebraska City 


her the recent enlargement of the 
municipal electric plant, the city coun- 
cil of Alliance, Nebraska (6,669), has 
adopted new electric rates which represent a 
22 per cent reduction from those in effect in 
1938. The new ordinance contains a single 
residential rate in place of the former cook- 
ing and refrigeration rate and a separate 
lighting rate. This makes it possible to cut 
the number of residential meters and reduce 
meter deposits of combination users from 
$20 to $10. 

The new commercial power rate is a de- 
mand type rate permitting small users with 
high load factors to use service on the lower 
steps of the rate. Further, a minimum 
charge of 50 cents per horsepower is pro- 
vided to cover costs of transformer installa- 
tions which were ignored under the old 
rate schedules. Industrial power and irriga- 
tion rates (for pumping) are included in the 
new ordinance. 

New rules and regulations that have been 
issued do not provide for service connection 
charges except in cases of temporary use, 
nonpayment of bills, or of diversion of elec- 
tricity. Service on the residential rate will 


not be available to more than one family 
on one meter. A rate study in Alliance 
showed that in 1938 the average consump- 
tion for residential light and range and refrig- 
eration service was 176 kwh per month.— 
CLARENCE H. Hoper, city manager, Alliance, 
Nebraska. 


Miami Buys Private Water 
Distribution System 


T= voters of Miami, Florida, at a spe- 
cial election on January 9 authorized the 
city government to purchase the distribution 
system of the private water company at a 
cost to the city of $5,250,000. The city has 
owned the source of water supply, the treat- 
ment plant, and storage facilities, and has 
furnished water to the booster pumps of the 
private company which is an affiliate of the 
Florida Power and Light Company. The 
city had to stand all pipe line losses of water, 
losses through uncollectible accounts, and 
guarantee the company a 10 per cent profit 
on any water main extensions ordered by the 
city. For many years the city has installed 
and maintained all fire hydrants, and yet the 
private company charged the city a rental 
of $75 per year per hydrant. The water com- 
pany added a 50 per cent surcharge to its 
bills, retaining 5 per cent for collection ex- 
pense and paying the city of Miami 45 per 
cent of this surcharge. Thus the city received 
only about one-third of the water revenues. 
The only solution to this complicated prob- 
lem, according to city officials, was for the 
city to own and operate the entire system. 
The value of the distribution system was 
arrived at by an appraisal made by three 
engineers, which was modified later by nego- 
tiations between the city and the water com- 
pany. City officials are working out the 
details of financing the purchase, making 
plans for water works management and for 
water improvements and a sewage disposal 
plant. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














R4 TES Slashed on Public Building Insurance. 
Municipalities in Oklahoma in 1933 re- 
ceived 11.3 cents for each dollar paid out for 
fire insurance premiums on public buildings, and 
in 1937 they received only 2 cents for each 
dollar paid. The Oklahoma Municipal League 
in March, 1939, launched a campaign for re- 
duced rates, and in December, 1939, a 20 per 
cent reduction in rates was ordered by the state 
insurance board. 


New County Zoning Ordinances. Marquette 
and Delta Counties, in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, recently adopted county zoning or- 
dinances which divide the county for three 
types of land use: forestry, recreation, and 
unrestricted (where farming can be done). 
Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 1933 was the first 
county in the United States to adopt a zoning 
ordinance. County zoning also is found in Cal- 
ifornia and while county zoning enabling acts 
have been adopted in Georgia, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washington, 
they have thus far been put to only limited use. 


State Helps Local Assessors. The state tax 
commission of Colorado has employed an ex- 
perienced accountant who will spend his full 
time in the field assisting local assessors in the 
assessment of merchandise stock. 


Land Map Saves Money. Nassau County, 
New York, after nearly a decade of work, has 
completed a land map involving the abstracting 
of 950,000 recorded instruments, piecing to- 
gether of 5,000 recorded maps, and traversing 
13,000 miles. The discovery of large industrial 
areas, previously supposed to have been in a 
neighboring county, as well as numerous small 
rural areas hitherto untaxed, is expected to repay 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


a large part of the map’s original cost. The map 
will be kept up to date by means of notations 
on the original and the preparation of official 
supplements. 


“Pay-As-You-Go” Plan. The city council of 
Roseville, California (6,425), recently voted to 
submit to the people a charter amendment to 
authorize the establishment of a capital im- 
provement fund to make possible a pay-as-you- 
go policy for public improvements. 


Inspection of Dwelling Houses. The fire de- 
partment of St. Paul, Minnesota, has reduced 
dwelling house fires by 40 per cent through 
its annual campaign of dwelling house inspec- 
tion now being carried on for the fifth successive 
year. 


Reforming Gum-Chewers. Mayor La Guardia 
recently started a drive to make people stop 
throwing their chewing gum on the sidewalks of 
New York, saying that “it costs the city hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year to scrape up the 
caked gum from public places.” At the sug- 
gestion of the mayor, one large chewing gum 
company has agreed to print on gum wrappers: 
“Save this wrapper for disposal of gum after 
use. 


Sick Leave for Hourly Workers. The city 
council of Detroit, Michigan, recently amended 
the city’s sick leave ordinance so that per diem 
and hourly employees will receive compensa- 
tion for overtime and absence because of sick- 
ness. The city’s budget bureau had estimated 
that the additional cost of this measure will 
be between $150,000 and $200,000 a year. 


Publication of Proceedings. Cities and towns 
in New Mexico are now carrying out a new law 
which requires the preparation of summaries of 
proceedings of governing boards and of pay- 
rolls and expenditures. These summaries are 
to be filed in the respective offices of such 
boards and copies furnished to newspapers. 


Intermunicipal Arrangements. Jacksonville, 
Florida (129,549), has entered into a 30-year 
agreement to supply electric power from its 
municipal light plant to Atlantic Beach (164), 
and a similar 10-year agreement with Green 
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Cove Springs (1,719), 35 miles distant. Clear- 
water, Florida (7,607), has arranged to supply 
police motor patrol to its neighbor, Belleair 
(212), at a charge of $100 per month. 


City Chain Store Tax Invalid. A $1,200 oc- 
cupation tax levied by Augusta, Georgia, on 
chain stores was recently held unconstitutional 
by the Superior Court of Georgia on the ground 
that it was arbitrary, unreasonable, and ex- 
cessive. The Supreme Court of Georgia on 
November 16 held invalid a similar ordinance 
of the city of Columbus, Georgia, holding that 
chain stores cannot be reasonably classified in 
a different category from other grocery stores. 


Public Libraries Promote Democracy. The 
Des Moines Public Library, through a large 
exhibit, including among other things the names 
of Congressmen and jackets of current books on 
major national questions, is helping voters who 
want to express their opinions to their represen- 
tatives in Congress. The public library in Gary, 
Indiana, is sponsoring a series of weekly forums 
on the outstanding event of the past week. In 
Billings, Montana, the library has distributed a 
reading list on propaganda, and the Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, library has been responsi- 
ble for a forum discussion group on “Know 
Your Government.” 


Insurance Costs Reduced. Under a new plan 
for “pooling” insurance for all school districts 
in Contra Costa County, California (78,608), 
the cost to the 57 school districts for bus insur- 
ance will be only 50 per cent of what it was 
previously. As the result of “pooling,” the dis- 
tricts will gain the advantage of fleet rates. As 
rapidly as possible the plan is being put into 
effect in other classes of risk. 


Public Power in Texas. The lower Colorado 
River Authority has acquired the distribution 
systems of a private power company in 16 coun- 
ties centering around Austin. The Authority, 
which plans to sell the local distribution system 
to cities, has already reduced residential rates 
about 37 per cent and commercial rates 20 per 
cent. There are 62 cities and towns and vil- 
lages in the area served by the Authority. 


Training Courses Help Reduce Insurance 
Rates. Cities in Louisiana and Alabama are 
looking forward to cutting the cost of fire in- 
surance for their citizens as a result of putting 
their firemen through special training programs. 
Louisiana cities and towns which co-operated 
in a training program for firemen this year have 
already secured a 10 per cent reduction in the 
base fire rate applied to properties within their 
boundaries. 
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Public Housing Reaches Lowest Income 
Groups. Low-rent public housing projects re- 
cently completed in Jacksonville, Florida; Aus- 
tin, Texas; and Buffalo, New York, are provid- 
ing shelter for families in the lowest income 
groups. In three projects in Austin and Jackson- 
ville the majority of the families have incomes 
under $600 a year, with none as high as $1,000. 
Tenants in the two Buffalo projects have an- 
nual incomes ranging from below $600 to $1,400. 


School Bus Standards. Minimum standards 
for school buses, approved by representatives 
of the 48 state education departments last April, 
have been adopted in full or in part by 15 states 
and plans are under way in 19 more states for 
their adoption. These standards are part of 
the work which the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers is doing on the problem 
of sound administration of pupil transportation. 


Home Rule Charters. Charter commissions 
have been appointed for drafting new home rule 
charters for Breckinridge, Mankato, New Ulm, 
Redwood Falls, Rochester, and St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota. It is reported that charters for 
Mankato, Rochester, and St. Louis Park will in- 
corporate the council-manager plan and will be 
submitted to the voters in 1940. 


Motion Picture Tests. The San Diego County 
Civil Service Commission in a recent competi- 
tion for the position of deputy sheriff used a 
motion picture to measure the ability of the 
applicants as observers of detail. The commis- 
sion suggests that in the skilled crafts and labor 
service visual examinations may remove the fear 
of the written word which many of the candi- 
dates have. 


Accident Prevention Bureaus. The police de- 
partments in Atlantic City, New Jersey (66,- 
198), and San Pedro, California (49,470), have 
recently established accident prevention bureaus. 
The bureau in San Pedro will be manned by 12 
officers trained in accident investigation and 
each car will be equipped with cameras, steel 
tape measures, flares, and other standard in- 
vestigation equipment. 


Planners Must Pass on School Sites. New 
sections recently added to the school code of 
California require that school boards must ob- 
tain the advice of the local planning body prior 
to the acquisition of new school sites, after 
consideration of such factors as “conformity 
to the organized regional plan, as presented 
in the master plan of such planning commis- 
sion having jurisdiction.” A list of approved 
locations, in the order of their merit, is required 
to be supplied to the governing board of each 
school district. 
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Co-operation by Libraries. Library service 
has been provided at the TVA project at Watts 
Bar Dam through contractual arrangements be- 
tween TVA, the Knoxville library board, and 
the state department of education. In Chat- 
tanooga a public library has been constructed 
to serve both city and university needs, through 
the co-operation of the city, county, and federal 
governments, with the University of Chat- 
tanooga contributing the site for the building. 


City Library Service to Rural People. With 
Lorain and Troy, Ohio, starting bookmobile 
service to the schools and smaller villages in 
their counties, the end of 1939 found 18 city 
libraries in Ohio performing this service. Public 
libraries in five cities in Ohio opened branch 
libraries in 1939 in at least one other town in 
their counties. Celina’s public library opened 
branches in four other towns in the county, and 
the one at Bellefontaine in two towns. 


Municipal Aid to Industry. The city of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has induced an airplane manu- 
facturing plant to establish a plant near the 
municipal airport. The city has floated a $100,- 
000 bond issue to lease land and construct ad- 
ditional airport facilities which will be leased 
to the manufacturing concern. The airplane 
factory will provide the skilled labor necessary 
to service commercial and private planes using 
the airport. 


Promoting New Industries. The city of Fer- 
nandina, Florida (2,694), has spent $104,000 
recently in promotion expense to bring to the 
city two new industrial plants which are exempt 
from taxes for 15 years. The city found it nec- 
essary to spend $275,000 in new improvements 
because of the new industries, which incidentally 
took 2714 per cent of the city’s area off the tax 
roll. All of these exemptions are added to an 
exemption of $5,000 on homesteads. 


Homestead Exemption. The growth of many 
Florida cities has increased their financial prob- 
lems because new homes pay no taxes, although 
municipal services must be extended. As a re- 
sult of the $5,000 homestead exemption, which 
also applies to property only partially used as 
a homestead, many Florida cities have imposed 
a special charge for garbage collection on a 
service basis. 


Health Activities. Three Rivers, Michigan 
(6,863), has transferred its public health work 
to a newly formed county health unit. Flint, 
Michigan (156,492), on October 1, 1939, added 
to its public health department a full-time in- 
dustrial hygiene engineer. The health board in 
Bay City, Michigan (47,355), is planning to 
employ a full-time health officer. 
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Socialized Medicine. Tampa, Florida (101,- 
161), in a recent circuit court decision, has been 
forbidden to exclude licensed and competent 
physicians from using the municipal hospital on 
the ground that they were not members of the 
American Medical Association or other organ- 
ized medical group. The hospital had been given 
a provisional rating by the A. M. A. because it 
allowed doctors doing contract medicine for the 
Latin societies of the city to use the hospital. 
The hospital board, in order to restore its good 
rating, had excluded doctors not eligible for 
membership in the county medical society be- 
cause of their contract medicine practice. 


City Utilities Share Municipal Costs. The 
municipally owned and operated electric and 
gas plants in Colorado Springs, Colorado, will 
pay to the general fund of the city in lieu of 
taxes and from surplus earnings the sum of 
$328,600 in 1940, an amount equivalent to 94 
per cent of the net amount to be received from 
property taxes. Electric rates will also be re- 
duced for the eighth time since the city started 
operating its utilities in 1925. The city has only 
$2,088,000 debt outstanding, $457,500 having 
been paid off in 1939. E. L. Mosley is city 
manager. 


Renting Delinquent Properties. The city of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (80,339) has held tax 
sales annually for many years. Adequate records 
have been made of all properties acquired by 
the city. Each piece of property is inspected, 
necessary improvements are made, and the city 
consults with the tenant as to what constitutes 
fair rent. By improving property the city has 
obtained higher rentals and retained its tenants. 


Federal Properties Studied. The federal gov- 
ernment owns more than 20 per cent of the land 
area of the United States, according to a study 
published as House Document No. 111. State 
and local taxes on federal real estate at present 
rates would yield about $91,051,000 annually. 
Federal real estate, assessed according to pre- 
vailing practices, amounts to about 3 per cent 
of the total assessed value of all real estate 
in the country. 


Moving a Town. The town of Hill, New 
Hampshire, in a special town meeting has ap- 
proved the relocation of the town, and adopted 
a plan prepared by the State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission for a new model village. 
The construction of a dam by the federal gov- 
ernment will result in the flooding of the pres- 
ent site of this town of 400 people. 


New Fire Depariment Drill Towers. In Cin- 
cinnati a new fire station includes a 5-story 
drill tower and a large yard for maneuvers. 
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Cleveland has secured a site for a drill tower 
for its new fire department school. Numerous 
other cities are expanding their drill facilities. 
Charleston, South Carolina, built a new tower 
recently, and towers are nearing completion in 
New Bedford and Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


New Check on Overparking. In checking on 
overtime parkers in congested districts St. Paul 
is successfully using patrolmen in plain clothes 
—four men for the 25 square blocks in the con- 
gested area. The car checkers carry mimeo- 
graphed report forms in a loose-leaf booklet. 
Each form is a diagram of the beat, showing 
available parking spaces, “no parking” zones, 
alley entrances, etc. Parking spaces on both 
sides of the street are numbered from one to 
the maximum number of cars that can be ac- 
commodated. Parking movements are recorded 
and charges of overparking are made where 
warranted. All-day parkers have been practi- 
cally eliminated, and parking space is available 
in almost every block in the congested district. 


Home Water Softeners for Indiana Cities. 
Water softeners are to be installed in the homes 
of consumers by the municipal water works in 
the cities of Warren and Bluffton, Indiana. In 
Warren the installations will be made at an es- 
timated cost of $25. Small monthly payments 
on regular water bills will cover the cost of the 
installation, while a charge of 50 cents a month 
will be made for recharging the softener. 


Multiple Broadcasting to Patrol Cars. The 
broadcasting of both verbal and printed orders 
simultaneously to police patrol cars is under- 
going experimental tests by the Michigan state 
police department. The printed messages, re- 
ceived on a tape feeding from a printer mechan- 
ism in the dashboard, contain license numbers 
of stolen cars, descriptions of wanted persons, 
and similar routine information which at pres- 
ent is sent by voice. If successful this plan 
will enable the delivery of routine police infor- 
mation in a permanent, printed form without 
interfering with the broadcasting of emergency 
information and orders. 


Permanent Traffic Lines. Permanent traffic- 
lane lines, made with white stone chips, are be- 
ing placed on all asphalt-paved streets in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The procedure is first to 
soften with a burner the strip of asphalt 
marked off as the traffic line. The strip then is 
covered with a coat of asphaltic emulsion, and 
white, flint-like stone chips are spread to a depth 
of one-half inch. The stone chips then are 
pressed into the pavement with a heavy roller. 


Lincoln officials report the white stone works 
well on black-top sheet asphalt, and has excep- 
tional lasting qualities. A line of this type was 
put on five years ago, and seems to have become 
whiter with age, according to the police depart- 
ment, which is supervising the WPA traffic-line 
project. 


City Provides “Old-Timers’ Club.” The city 
of El Segundo, California (3,503), has rented a 
street-level store building adjacent to the city 
hall, and equipped the rooms with radio, desks, 
tables, and chairs which were donated by in- 
terested citizens. The city has supplied playing 
cards, cribbage and checker boards, chess games, 
and other games of interest to senior citizens. 
The total cost of operating and maintaining the 
club is $40 a month, which is paid by the city. 


Joint Sewage Disposal Survey. Seven cities 
on the east side of San Francisco Bay—Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, Richmond, Albany, Emery- 
ville, and Piedmont—with a combined popula- 
tion of about one-half million, have joined in 
making available $57,000 for a regional sewage 
disposal survey. The executive committee rep- 
resenting the seven cities consists of the city 
managers of the four manager cities, and the 
mayor or other representative of the three other 
municipalities. The discharge of sewage into 
the Bay has created a pollution of the shore- 
line. 


City-Owned Property Good Fire Risk. Only 
12.74 per cent of the fire insurance premiums on 
municipally owned property, paid by a selected 
group of cities in 10 states over a period of 
10 years, was returned to the cities for losses 
incurred. These cities paid in premiums $2,449,- 
455, and the losses paid back by the insurance 
companies were $362,020. 


Airport Marking Program. A program for 
marking and identifying airports is being 
launched on a nation-wide basis by the National 
Youth Administration, in co-operation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. This program calls 
for the installation of standard airport bound- 
ary markers, corner markers, and wind sock 
equipment at all airports in landing areas where 
such facilities are not already available, on the 
condition that a public agency sponsor the 
project. 


Lower Electric Rates. The city of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has recently completed its first year 
of distribution of TVA power. The introduction 
of TVA resale rate schedules brought residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial consumers an 
over-all annual rate reduction of about 38 per 
cent, or a saving of $1,041,000, as compared 
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with the last year under private ownership. 
Nashville, also served with TVA power, recently 
removed the 15 per cent surcharge and now has 
the regular TVA rate schedule. 


City Museum and Cultural Center. St. Au- 
gustine, Florida (12,111), the oldest city in the 
United States, has leased the Alcazar Hotel 
which was built at a cost of several million 
dollars, for the purpose of establishing a mu- 
seum and inter-American cultural center. With 
the co-operation of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the St. Augustine Historical Society, the 
city is restoring landmarks of the old Spanish 
period. 


Combating Juvenile Delinquency. The Cin- 
cinnati police department is combating juvenile 
delinquency by four means: boys’ clubs, bicycle 
safety clubs, police “big brothers,’ and co- 
ordinating councils. Two clubhouses will soon 
be opened for underprivileged boys, 175 bicycle 
clubs with a total membership of over 15,000 
have been organized in less than a year, and a 
group of patrolmen have volunteered to act as 
“big brothers” in helping wayward minors to be- 
come law-abiding boys. 


More Homes for Low-Income Families. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently approved $49,947,000 
worth of USHA loan contracts with 24 local 
housing authorities, thus releasing funds for the 
construction of about 11,000 new homes for 
low-income families during 1940. These 24 loans 
bring to 147 the total number of authorities op- 
erating with USHA funds. Loans now total 
$581,996,000 for the construction of 347 proj- 
ects in 155 communities. The projects will pro- 
vide homes for over 130,000 low-income fam- 
ilies. 


Penny Parking Meters. The 150 penny meters 
authorized on December 12 by the Norwich, 
Connecticut (23,021), city council will permit 
15-minute parking at the busiest points and 30 
minutes in the rest of the metered area. Auburn, 
New York (36,652), in nine months collected 
$19,023 from 407 meters or about 25 cents per 
meter per day. The meter gives 12 minutes for 
1 cent, and one hour for 5 cents. Geneva, New 
York (16,053), has operated 16 one-cent and 
123 one- or five-cent parking meters since June 
1, 1939. 


Discontinues Broadcast of Council Proceed- 
ings. The city council of New York City on 
January 16 voted to discontinue the radio broad- 
casting of council proceedings over the city- 
owned station WNYC. The council also pro- 
vided that “no persons shall be admitted to the 
council chamber except certain city officials and 


reporters and such other persons as may by res- 
olution of the council be required to be pres- 
ent, or may by resolution be granted the 
courtesy of admission to the floor.” There has 
been no indication that the “courtesy of admis- 
sion” would be withheld from ordinary citizens. 


No Fee, No Fire Aid. The Wellston, Missouri, 
volunteer fire department recently refused to 
extinguish a fire in a dwelling because the owner 
had not paid his annual fire department fee of 
$2.50 for protection of his property. Volunteer 
departments in Haverstraw (5,621) and West 
Haverstraw, New York (2,834), likewise refused 
to answer a fire call from a neighboring com- 
munity because a $400 charge for a fire two 
years previously had not been paid. 


Low Juvenile Delinquency in Housing Proj- 
ects. Although the juvenile delinquency rate in 
the slums of American cities is two or three 
times as high as in the better housed neighbor- 
hoods, it was virtually zero in 1939 among the 
40,000 children of 25,000 low-income families 
removed from substandard homes by the USHA 
slum clearance and low-rent housing program. 
Traffic accidents and police calls also were 
noticeably absent. 


Richmond Annexes Land From County. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, recently won its annexation suit 
against Henrico County. Next January 1 about 
eight square miles of territory and some 15,000 
people will go over to the city of Richmond. 
While Henrico County loses 45 per cent of its 
assessed valuation, the city’s area will be more 
than 30 square miles and its population about 
200,000. 


NYA to Build Police Radio Systems. Portland 
and South Portland, Maine, have asked the Na- 
tional Youth Administration to survey the need 
and possible cost of establishing two-way police 
radio systems. The NYA offers to build the 
systems at no cost to the cities except materials. 


Adopts Central Purchasing. The voters of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, recently approved 
the adoption of a centralized purchasing system, 
and a special committee made up of aldermen 
and private citizens will decide the questions of 
salary of purchasing agent, whether the ap- 
pointee should be a resident or nonresident, and 
so on. 


Air-Conditioning as Public Utility. The city 
council of Galveston, Texas, has granted a 50- 
year franchise to a company which will install 
in the downtown business district of that city 
the first air-conditioning system in the United 
States to be operated as a public utility. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 














W. W. Mynatt Fr 


Bruce Brownson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Grand Junction, Colorado, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. Born in Eureka, Kansas, on 
December 6, 1899. Education: one year at 
University of Colorado, and summer school 
at the University of Kentucky. Experience: 
chief, department of health and parks, Grand 
Junction, 1923-39; acting city manager, 
Grand Junction, September, 1939, to time 
of appointment as city manager. 

Ed Chouteau.—Appointed city manager 
of Nowata, Oklahoma, on December 5, 1939. 
Born in Kansas City, Missouri, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1886. Education: two years at North- 
east State Normal College, Oklahoma. Ex- 
perience: deputy county treasurer, Nowata, 
Oklahoma, 1912-13; deputy court clerk, 
Nowata, 1913-17; city clerk, Nowata, 1922- 
25; assistant city manager, Palatka, Florida, 
1925-27; city manager, Nowata, Oklahoma, 
1928-38; operator of water softening plant, 
Dewey, Oklahoma, 1938 to time of appoint- 
ment. 

L. B. Eurit.—Appointed city manager 
of Stuart, Florida, on January 1, 1940. Born 
in Ireland, West Virginia, on January 12, 
1898. Education: high school. Experience: 
clerk, Florida East Coast Railway Company, 
Stuart, 1929-31; clerk, American Railway 
Express Agency, 1931-32; chief of police, 
1933-37, and assistant city manager and 
chief of police, Stuart, 1937 until appoint- 
ment as city manager. 


. G. PATTERSON 


R. J. WHITNEY 


W. W. Mynatt. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Knoxville, Tennessee, on January 1, 
1940. Born in Knoxville on November 20, 
1898. Education: three years in engineering 
at University of Tennessee and Milligan 
College. Experience: assistant engineer, 
1920-21, city engineer, 1921-28, and director 
of service, 1928-33, city of Knoxville; city 
manager, Knoxville, 1933-36; mayor of 
Knoxville, January 1, 1938, to time of ap- 
pointment as manager. 

F. G. Patterson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Grandfield, Oklahoma, on July 1, 
1939. Born in Chillicothe, Missouri, on May 
31, 1889. Education: high school. Experi- 
ence: newspaper owner and editor; county 
commissioner, Tillman County, 1932 to 
1936; mayor of Grandfield, April, 1939, to 
time of appointment as city manager. 

J. H. Philpott. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, on No- 
vember 7, 1939. Born in Warsaw, Indiana, 
on March 8, 1903. Education: B. S. degree 
in civil engineering, Purdue University, 
1926; C. E. degree, 1932. Experience: en- 
gineering work with Illinois and Florida state 
governments, 1926-29; engineer with a rail- 
road company in Indiana, 1929; city engi- 
neer, Wabash, Indiana, 1930-34; city engi- 
neer, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 1935-37; and 
with engineering firm in Troy, New York, 
1938 to time of appointment as manager. 
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Sidney D. Strong.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Oak Park, Michigan, on December 
6, 1939. Born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
February 23, 1884. Education: A. B. degree, 
1905, Kalamazoo College; B. S. degree in 
civil engineering, 1907, University of Michi- 
gan. Experience: junior engineer, United 
States Engineer’s Office, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 1907-19; city engineer, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1919-20; city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan, 1920-27; practicing engineer, Ply- 
mouth, 1927-31; inspector, Michigan State 
Highway Department, 1931-33; supervising 
engineer, Wayne County CWA, Michigan, 
1933-34; chief supervising engineer, Wayne 
County outside of Detroit, ERA, 1934-35; 
project superintendent, WPA, Detroit Board 
of Health, 1935-39. 

R. J. Whitney. — Appointed first city 
manager of Yonkers, New York, on January 
1, 1940. Born in Hartland Township, Michi- 
gan, on September 18, 1887. Education: 


graduate, Detroit Business University; three 
years in architectural engineering, University 
of Michigan; correspondence courses, La- 
Salle Extension University. Experience: en- 
gaged in drafting, designing, and construc- 
tion engineering work for various firms in the 
Detroit area, including several architectural 
and engineering firms and the Ford and 
Dodge Motor Car manufacturers, 1911-26; 
city manager, Royal Oak, Michigan, 1926- 
31; city manager, Mamaroneck, New York, 
1931 to time of present appointment. 

Malcolm N. Yancey.—Appointed city 
manager of Tallahassee, Florida, on January 
2, 1940. Born in Port Republic, Virginia, 
on August 29, 1896. Education: four years 
civil engineering at University of Florida. 
Experience: maintenance engineer, State 
Road Department, Tallahassee, 1925-36; di- 
vision engineer, same department, 1936 to 
time of appointment as manager of Talla- 
hassee. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTSMOUTH, OHIO (42,560). City Manager. 

Frank E. Sheehan, city manager since Janu- 
ary, 1932, has resigned effective March 31. The 
council is receiving applications, and it is likely 
that candidates with previous city-manager ex- 
perience will be preferred. The next council 
election will be in the fall of 1941. Present 
salary $7,200. Harold Clayton is mayor. 

Hazarp, Kentucky (7,021). City Manager. 
G. W. Shaw has resigned to become first city 
manager of Columbia, Tennessee. Council seeks 
applications from men with previous managerial 
experience. Approximate salary $3,000. William 
Engle is mayor. 

EvANSTON, ILLINoIs (63,338). City Engineer. 
Residence requirements have been waived. Grad- 
uation in engineering and experience as a profes- 
sional civil or municipal engineer or a satisfactory 


equivalent combination of training and experi- 
ence is required. Annual salary, $4,500. Appli- 
cations must be received by March 2, 1940. For 
a detailed announcement and an application 
form, write the secretary and chief examiner, 
civil service commission, city hall, Evanston. 


APPOINTMENTS 

F. W. Forp, Jr., city manager of Auburn, 
Maine, from 1926 to 1938, has been appointed to 
the staff of Public Administration Service. For 
the last three years Mr. Ford has been tax en- 
gineer for the state of Maine. 

Paut E. MAtone of Miami University has 
been appointed director of public administra- 
tion projects of the WPA in Washington, D. C. 

Watpo E. WAtrTz, of the school of business 
and public administration, University of Arizona, 
has been appointed to a position in the United 
States Bureau of the Budget. 
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AVERAGE ELectric Britis, 1939. Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 73pp. 10 cents. 

This summary report presents average typical 
monthly bills by states, by community size 
groups by states, and by community size groups 
for privately and publicly owned utilities by 
states. Comparative figures for 1935 and 1939 
are included. 


Best PrRAcTICE UNDER THE MANAGER PLAN. 
By Richard S. Childs. National Munic- 
ipal League, 299 Broadway, New York. 
Revised. 1939. 8pp. 15 cents. 

This study, first issued in 1933, is a summary 
of the interrelationships of the voters, the press, 
the council, and the manager. Every councilman 
and city manager in council-manager cities 
should have a copy. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








PROCEEDINGS OF ‘THIRTY-FirstT ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY. 
The Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 86pp. $5.00 to nonmembers. 
Contains papers and discussions on such prob- 

lems as recruitment, performance tests, retire- 

ment, health programs, credit unions, and many 
other personnel matters. 


UrBAN Lanp ApprRAIsAL. National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 170pp. $2.00. 
This is a practical guide to the assessor who 

is confronted with the problem of adopting or 
improving a system of urban land valuation. The 
attempt is made to analyze principles lying be- 
hind rules and procedures now employed and 
to point out in a constructive manner their vir- 
tues and deficiencies. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Austin F. Macdonald. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1940. 639pp. $3.75. 

CONSUMER SPENDS His INcoME. National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 1939. 47pp. 
10 cents. 

INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
States. W. Brooke Graves, editor. The An- 
nals (entire issue for January, 1940), Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $2.00. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN Fiori. Florida 
State Planning Board, Jacksonville, Florida. 
1939. 213pp. 

PROGRESSIVE OFFICE MANAGEMENT POLICIES. 
By F. L. Rowland and others. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1939. 44pp. 


ELECTIONS 


INITIATIVE LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA; His- 
TORY OF THE USE OF THE [INITIATIVE AND 
Summary. California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 350 Bush Street, San Francisco. 1939. 
Variously paged. 


PERMANENT REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN THE 
UnitTep States. By O. Douglas Weeks. Re- 
print from Temple University Law Quarterly, 
Philadelphia. 1939. 15pp. 


FINANCE 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE, WITH EMPHASIS ON 
TRENDS Since 1900. By Frank A. Neff. 
McGuin Publishing Company, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 1939. 330pp. $3.00. 

1939 Book or ASTM StTAnpArRDs INCLUDING 
TENTATIVE STANDARDS. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 260 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 1939. 1,175pp. $8.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, NOVEMBER 17 AND 18, 1939. Insti- 
tute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 1939. 
60pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION AT 
SAN Francisco. National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 60pp. $1.00. 

REPORT OF ProGRESS. National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 16pp. 
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REVENUE BONDS AND THE INVESTOR. By 
Laurence S. Knappen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1939. 329pp. 
$3.50. 

SuRVEY OF TAXES PAID BY BUSINESS IN 1938. 
By Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, 
New York. 1939. 38pp. 

TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. By Ernest Long. 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Ac- 
countants, 1 Buckingham Place, Westminster, 
S. W. 1, England. 1939. 81pp. 


FIRE 

Out-oF-Ci1Tty Frre SERVICE IN TOLEDO, OHIO. 
By E. R. Samsey and Ray O. Martin. De- 
partment of Public Safety, 210 Safety Build- 
ing, Toledo. 1939. 26pp. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF FIRE SURVEY BOARD ON CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FIRE 
Stations. Fire Survey Board, 518 District 


of Columbia Building, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 67pp. and appendixes. 18 cents postage. 


HEALTH 


THE WorK OF AN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE DiIVvI- 
SION IN A STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
United States Division of Labor Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 24pp. 10 cents. 


HOUSING 


THE Detroit Houstnc MARKET; AN ANALYSIS 
OF CURRENT ConpiTions. By Richard U. 
Ratcliff. Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1939. 54pp. 

(1) PractTicAL STANDARDS FOR MopERN Hovus- 
ING. 19pp. $1.00. (2) WHat To Know 
Aspout A Housinc Project; AN OUTLINE 
FOR STUDYING LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENTS. 
19pp. 25 cents. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago, 1939. 

LIBRARY 


A METROPOLITAN LIBRARY IN ACTION; A SURVEY 
OF THE CHICAGO PuBLic Lisprary. By Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago. 1940. 466pp. $3.00. 


PERSONNEL 


INTERNSHIP TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE IN Los ANGELES County. By George W. 
Bemis. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 1939. 46pp. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THREE NON- 
TEACHING SERVICES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Hazel Davis. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1939. 323pp. $2.50. 
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WISCONSIN STATE GOVERNMENT  IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM. Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 1939. 57pp. 40 cents. 


PLANNING 


LAND SuspivisiIon. American Society of Civil 
Engineers, 1916 S Street NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 75pp. $1.20. 

LocaAL PLANNING AND ZONING POWERS AND 
PROCEDURES IN THE STATE OF NEW York. 
By Harold M. Lewis. New York Division of 
State Planning, 353 Broadway, Albany, New 
York. 1939. 91pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT Upon URBAN LAND USEs 
AND ZONING, Des Moines, Iowa. By Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates. City Plan and 
Zoning Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 1939. 
48pp. 

POLICE 

POLICE STATISTICS OF CINCINNATI. By F. Rob- 
ert Meier and Daniel C. Laurence. Depart- 
ment of Safety, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1939. Un- 
paged. 

REPORT OF INSTRUCTOR TRAINING CONFERENCE 
IN PoLIcE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION AT 
ANN ArRBorR, MICHIGAN. Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
1939. 18pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AVAILABLE POLICE 
LITERATURE. International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 17pp. 50 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

COMBUSTIBLE REFUSE COLLECTION SURVEY, 
City or CLEVELAND. WPA Report. Depart- 
ment of Public Service, City Hall, Cleveland. 
1939, 52pp. 

PROGRAMMING MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WorKS; A 
NEw ApproacH. American Municipal Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
19pp. 50 cents. 

REFUSE MATERIALS. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 32pp. 50 cents. 

SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF SMOKE ABATEMENT. 
By J. F. Barkley. United States Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 1939. 59pp. 


RECREATION 


Ice Ponp Activities. National Youth Admin- 
istration of Illinois, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago. 1940. 25pp. 

PUBLIC RECREATION IN THE CITY OF CLEVE- 
LAND. Two volumes. 76pp. and 280pp. De- 
partment of Parks and Public Property, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1939. 

TRAINING FOR RECREATION. Dorothy I. Cline. 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 130pp. Free. 
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E TRAFFIC Welfare Association. American Public Wel- 
f iati 1313 E i ’ 
a SURVEY OF TRAFFIC OBsTRUCTIONS. WPA, 1734 ge eg conts nat SO Steeet, Concage 
ped = Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. Op¢anization AND ADMINISTRATION OF TAX- 
. 2. peers C L SupporTeD Mepicat Care. American Public 
a Ss wn ee Se Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
ANGELES, 1938. Street Traffic Engineering Chi 1939. 8 
il Bureau, City Hall, Los Angeles. 1939 i gh ig SM 
wae, Sy ? Gees. ‘“ PROBLEM OF MECHANICS AND PROCEDURES. By 
a (1) VistBILity vs. TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 19pp. Bes Alcon fesieen Geblic Welles 
(2) PEDESTRIAN CONTROL AND PROTECTION. Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
'D 26pp. (3) COMMITTEE ON SPEED REGULATION 1939 l1pp $5 conte sigs ; 
o Report. 3lpp. (4) PREVENTION OF BICYCLE Qupstions AND ANSWERS ON THE WPA. WPA, 
of AccIDENTS. 23pp. National Safety Council, “j+34 New Vork Avenue NW Washington 
Ww 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1939. D. C. 1939. 26pp ; ; 
. on RECORDED JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN DULUTH, 
4 UTILITIES MINNESOTA, 1928-36. City Planning Depart- 
d Report To City Councit on Proposep Exec- _ ment, Duluth. 1939. 66pp. 
9 tric RATES AND RULES AND REGULATIONS, SELECTED PAPERS OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
Clarence H. Hoper, city manager, Alliance, CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work, BUFFALO, 
Nebraska. 1939. 25pp. New York, JUNE 18-24, 1939. Columbia Uni- 
b TELEPHONES AND TELEGRAPHS, 1937. United versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
‘ States Bureau of the Census, Washington, _ 1939. 65pp. $3.00. 
t- D.C. 1939. 63pp. 10 cents. SUMMARY DiIGEsT OF STATE Laws PROVIDING 
n- FOR CHARITY HospiTAL SERVICE. By Mamie 
‘DIE . Owen. Council of State Governments, 1313 
CE WELFARE East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 4pp. 25 cents. 
AT INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL. ‘TABLES ON GENERAL RELtEF. Council of State 
or Report of the Joint Committee of American Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
in. Hospital Association and American Public 1939. 4lpp. $1.00. 
CE 
of 
ni- 
Y, ILL there be another housing shortage? Will rents skyrocket? Shall 
rt- we try rent control? In the last war the answer was YES. What 
id. happened? 
A RENT CONTROL IN WAR AND PEACE gives the first and only complete 
. nation-wide history of the frantic rent control measures of wartime and 
their peacetime aftermath. Clearly, factually, without bias, today’s on- 
rks coming shortage in shelter is described and authoritative principles are 
” laid down to govern future attempts to meet emergency housing needs by 
‘T. rent control legislation. 
f . . . . *-« , 
‘ Prepared for the Laws and Administration Committee of the Citizens 
Housing Council of New York by Edith Berger Drellich and Andrée 
Emery, experts on law and economics. Published as one of the popular- 
~f priced books of 
hi- 
i NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Je- 299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
ty, 
a 124pp. Paperbound — Price 50c 
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TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 


the curb. 
THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 


Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
i Se Ae 11 North Pearl Street 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm § pecialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black NWN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Fiiby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 
velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 


Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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